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GUIDANCE: 


A Plea for Abandonment’ 


O ¥ THE MANY meanings which its prac- 
titioners give to “Guidance,” I am 
interested in that one that intends it to be 
a source of general aid or counsel for the 
child in the decision-making process. 1 wish 
to argue that that function cannot be dis- 
charged under modern conditions by any 
process that carries with it the etymological 
overtones of the word guidance.? 1 wish to 
say why I so believe, and I want to offer 
an alternative conception. 

The plea for abandonment of the very 
notion of guidance is based upon moral 
considerations—upon a judgment as to the 
centrality of human dignity—as well as upon 
the appraisal of the situation of guide and 
the person guided. 

It goes without saying that if I am to 
speak of morals at all I must postulate 
human choice. In a deterministic philos- 
ophy both choice and morality must be 
absent or illusory. I should like to go fur- 
ther. If choice is not a first good—and it 
may not only not be a first good or supreme 
value, but experientially a bad or evil—it is 
an indispensable condition for all other 
(moral) goods. There is significance in 
neither ethics nor esthetics without choice— 
indeed the proper bound of these is the 


; Joun R. Seerey is Director of Community Surveys, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
* This article is based on a longer paper pre- 


sented Mr. Seeley to a conference on guidance 
held at ge Peabody College for Teachers. The 
original , along with papers by Edwin A. 


-Anderson, Claude Chadwick, Warren Findley, Eli 
Ginzberg, Nicholas Hobbs, William J. McGlothlin, 
and Samuel Enoch Stumpf, will be published in 
the Spring by the Bureau of Publications, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
The tithe of the volume wil! be Perspectives on 
Guidance. 

* Guidance is the activity of a guide. A guide, 
according to the Oxford English Dictionary, is “one 
who leads or shows the way’ 
another in his ways or conduct.” 
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. “one who directs. 





realm of human choice, actual or potential 
(i.e., choosable). Whatever, therefore, need- 
lessly limits choice limits good. That this 
contention must be taken within the con- 
text of the entire human condition is also 
obvious. A limitation of choice (e.g., the 
choice to avoid armed service) in the defense 
of a good (i.e., generally choice-maximiz- 
ing) society may be a positive good. 

Given this view of the central or pivotal 
character of choice, I am led to regard those 
communication or educational processes as 
“best” that in thé long run maximize choice 
for the parties concerned. These are what 
may be called the liberative processes or 
arts. Essentially they entail coming into 
power over that which constricts choice or 
in the long run would tend to do so. The 
child who learns to speak comes into pos- 
session of the power to stimulate himself, to 
cause himself shame or pride, a power, until 
then, which lay only in the hands of others. 
The child who comes to some understand- 


~ing of how he has been and is being “edu- 


cated” or “led” or “guided” or “developed” 
is in part in possession of some further pos- 
sibility of autonomy or choice. The child 
who is barred from the greatest measure of 
understanding with which he can cope is to 
that degree crippled or retarded. 

I have stated what I believe to be right, 
but, right or wrong, I think it can be as- 
serted that the deceit of the child in these 
matters is now much more difficult than it 
once was. 

I submit that the teacher's role has 
changed from that of an unconscious trans- 
mitter of generally accepted values to one 
where he is expected to “shape the child's 
character.” I argue, therefore, that since 
there is no general value-model, and since 
the child's situation or problem cannot be 
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foreseen in any detail, teachers are thrown 
back on quite other techniques and obliga- 
tions. I shall contend that your differential 
access to psychological knowledge and your 
peculiar position both enable you and ob- 
ligate you to engage in a vastly different 
enterprise. And lastly, I shall attempt to 
sketch what I believe to be the general na- 
ture of that enterprise. 

Time was when the lot of the school- 
teacher was simpler and happier, though 
he struggled manfully against it to his pres- 
ent unhappy destiny and onerous load. 
Time was—and not so long ago at that— 
when, working, essentially as a servant under 
direction, his task was to “pass on” as much 
of a clearly defined and widely agreed cul- 
ture as the relatively feeble resistance of his 
pupils would permit. Like all but a very 
few in his day, his information came to him 
hallmarked, his morality certified, and, 
whether or not he had also internalized the 
going beliefs, he had effectively to serve 
them or cease to be a teacher. 

Today's teacher is not so situated. No 
longer is there an attested and acceptable 
morality. No longer is there a world of 
blacks and whites, with nice firm borders 
around fields of knowledge or moral prob- 
lems similar to those the teachers of the day 
caused the children to put around their 
“art” productions (“A good, firm outline 
is the first thing”). No longer for any but 
the wholly bemused or intensely unintelli- 
gent or the wilfully blind are there clear 
and certain answers to any important ques- 
tion: the nature of man, the “best” social 
or political or economic arrangements, the 
destiny of the individual or the society or 
the species. No longer for the honest man 
are the certitudes certain or the philosophic 
or ethical boundaries secure. The rules 
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that in an easier and perhaps happier day 
seemed to carry their justification for all 
eternity written upon their faces now carry 
with equal plainness their provisionality, 
their local and temporal limits, their ad hoc 
character, stamped upon them. Is it a plain 
principle of common sense, for instance, 
that no man shall be tried under legislation 
made to apply retroactively? Then what of 
Niirnberg? Is it a plain principle of inter- 
national diplomacy and the peace and con- 
cord that rests upon it that interference by 
one State in the internal affairs of another 
is intolerable? Then what of Soviet propa- 
ganda? of the “Voice of America?” of per- 
mitting the atrocities of the Hitler years in 
Germany—or those of now in the Soviet 
Union? 

The truth is that there are no longer any 
plain answers, or, where there seem to be, 
they are not enduring. If there are eternal 
verities—other than propositions in logic or 
mere tautologies—they clearly lie at so high 
a level of abstraction as to be virtually use 
less guides to conduct. We are all, in the 
image of a great American, “against sin’’; it 
is only that we no longer know with any 
precision what is or is not “sin.” 

How indeed should it be otherwise? 

Tle world in which we grew up is so 
altered, so changed and made over by 
events that any resemblance between it and 
the world of our students is virtually nil. 
Why should we think, when events move 
more rapidly, crises are more cataclysmic, 
revolutions cut deeper, that we by some 
special dispensation are enabled to know 
much about the world in which the young 
are growing up. We_have not gone with 
them, we have ceased from following after 
them, their people are not our people nor 
their gods our gods. What we have is the 
bond of our common humanity, little more. 

We all know—do we not?—that we have 
precious little advice to give, that we are 
sure of few things, that those are of doubt- 
ful relevance. Where are we going? What 
is it for? What sense does it make? What 
things shall a man hold fast to? What 
things are good? 


For what do we know? Only, I submit, 
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that virtually every known answer to every 
important question is trivial or specious or 
both. This is valid knowledge, and a cata- 
logue of all the exploded theories that have 
once been held to order the realms of fact 
or value together with an account of the 
dogmatism and certitude with which they 
were held to be true would be a useful 
though not edifying legacy to pass on to the 
young. 

Indeed, it is possible that we are, in gen- 
eral, more bewildered than the young be- 
cause we are better educated. They too will 
be bewildered in their time: a little less, 
perhaps, if we help them: considerably 
more, if we pass on to them at this late date 
as credible so many of the things we had to 
spend the best parts of our lives unlearning. 
They are presently less bewildered because 
they rest temporarily on the false certainties 
that sheltered, rural or otherwise parochial 
parents have been able to salvage for them. 
They are sure not because they have over- 
come the world, but because they have not 
yet encountered it. 

Many of us attempt to cover the yawning 
chasms of our deepest uncertainties with 
high-sounding phrases of dubious meaning: 
“the good life,” “maturity,” “responsibility,” 
“good citizenship,” “the greatest good of 
the greatest number,” “the welfare of the 
whole,” and so on. If these terms are used 
as pointers, faint, feeble attempts to give 

form to our vague and troubled aspirations, 
well and good. If we pretend, as often we 
seem to, that they have a content which we 
know, and that they define a program we 
pursue we do but deceive ourselves. 

Let «. ask now from this vantage point 
what intelligible sense and what not undig- 
nified meaning we can give to the process 
we have been calling the guidance of the 
young. Let us examine first the situation 
of the counselor, then that of the counselee. 

First let us recall that we have two price- 
less—and painful—professional privileges: 
the privilege of differential access to psy- 
chological theory, and therefore to knowl- 
edge of ourselves and others; and the priv- 
ilege of a quite distinctive position and role 
in the information-dispensing hierarchy. 
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To those who have eaten the fruit of the 
tree of psychological knowledge the world 
can never be the same again. Even if the 
new knowledge is encapsulated so that it is 
“in the mind” without deeply affecting the 
life directly, the presence of the capsule as 
an irritant foreign body is a potent re- 
minder that all is not as it once was. Gone 
is any simple view of raan’s nature; gone are 
the pretty fairy-tale-book colors of hallowed 
sentiment and memory; gone are the nice, 
clean forms and fair proportions that were 
once thought to describe alike man’s dream 
and man’s reality. Gone are the simple 
issues, gone are the ready rules, gone the 
sharp bounds and neat distinctions. 

Access to the new psychology carries with 
it by implication the necessity of a new kind 
of knowledge as far-reaching as it is nar- 
rowly focused, as penetrating as it is pain- 
ful, as disenchanting and destructive of an 
old dream-world as it is promising and po- 
tentially productive of a new. It carries 
with it not only a new knowledge, but a 
new focus on experience, and a call, in- 
escapably tied to the new knowledge for a 
new locus for loyalty. It is true that the 
Greeks said “know thyself”; it is true that 
Elizabethans could already repeat Polonius’ 
“Above all this, to thine own self be true 
. . »"; but it is only in our own day that 
reasonably reliable methods of knowing the 
self have become available, and it is only in 
our own day that a profession dedicated 
relatively undividedly to such self-discovery 
has come to birth, if not yet to maturity. 

This localization of loyalty in the self in 
the context of other selves, the new focus on 
feeling in the context of intelligence, these 
shift the meaning of morality, the character 
of relationship, the status of rules and the 
whole “grammar of motives.” This is a 
Protestantism with a vengeance beside 
which the Protestantism of the Reformation 
pales. That protest against a priest-medi- 
ated morality drove man back upon his own 
“conscisnce” as a control in crisis, aided 
still however by a dubious legacy of rules 
for ordinary occasions. It was only when 
man discovered that, far from escaping the 
priest, he had merely succeeded in inter- 
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science,” and that that highly prized func- 
tion was no less irrational, demanding, arbi- 
trary and destructive than the old external 
enemy—it was only when he realized this, 
that a new Protestantism became a possi- 
bility and a necessity! For the new protest 
made it possible for man to take responsi- 
bility for his own conscience. What had 
been a guide, a support, something on which 
to unload responsibility became a charge, a 
drain, something to be faced as a problem, 
taken responsibility for, made over, re- 
formed and reformed—and so integrated and 
made human. This is the Revolution of 
our times—or at least half of it—and this 
is the Reformation that, witless or witting, 
willing or unwilling, we are now in. 

We are thus privileged (and penalized) 
I submit, in the face of confusion on one 
side and rigor on the other, in having ac- 
cess to new methods and new moralities: 
methods that render us more intelligible 
or less opaque to ourselves; moralities that 
depend on such self-access, since self-loyalty 
is focal. This is the privilege of psycholo 
gists. But there is a second privilege in- 
herent in their peculiar position in the 
information-dispensing hierarchy. 

Next to the preacher and the publisher, 
perhaps no man has been under clearer 
mandate to be dishonest than the teacher. 
The young have for some reason been 
thought to be particularly aptly cast for the 
role of consuming the falsehoods that the 
old can no longer stomach. And the 
teacher, having differential contact with 
theia, has been watched with especial care 
to make sure he carried a pure variety of 
the current line. The higher the official 
in the hierarchy, in general the more is he 
under the necessity of deceit. 

Guidance people are twice exempt from 
this institutionalized necessity for  seli- 
betrayal. Few of them are so highly placed 
that people think of them generally as 
policy-makers, people who make a differ- 
ence. (This is their present fortune, as it is 
the fortune of all professions before they 
“arrive” or of all who are at any time held 
lightly or in contempt.) 
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nalizing him, via his mother, in his “con- 


But by a further special dis; ensation, in 
virtue of their “mystery” or craft, they are 
exempt from some of the standard require 
ments to fabrication which weigh so heavily 
upon their colleagues. No one knows much 
about them or greatly cares so long as they 
fulfil their formal function: the task of 
adapting the young to the manner of lile 
to which society would like them to become 
accustomed, This is such a desperate neces 
sity—all other institutions having patently 
failed, the home and the church 
notably—that the parents and school trus 
tees are almost willing to give those so 
charged a free hand. Counselors have, 
hence, the “privilege of the confessional,” 
and for much the same reasons: the hope 
is that they will somehow save the individ 
ual without really upsetting any of the ar 
rangements that make perennial salvage 
necessary. In contradistinction to the class 
room teacher with his covert preacher's 
permit or mandate, counselors have a sub 
stantial exemption from the necessity of 
bearing false witness. 

Peculiarly, then, guidance people have 
differential and advantageous access tw 
truth, and differential and advantageous 
license to make use of their own experience, 
and, indeed, to permit others the use of it 
These are rare gifts—in our day or any 
other. 

Let me now turn to the situation of the 
students. 

The young are in our day under threat 
of a triple tyranny: the tyranny of impulse, 
the tyranny of power, the tyranny of num- 
ber. The first is age-old. The second 
weighs with peculiar force, since submission 
to it—to the voice of the powerful adult—-no 
longer yields even those secondary gains 
with which it was once invested. The third 
is new—new, at least, in its pervasiveness and 
force and the depths to which it penetrates 

As we all know and have long taught— 
though we may not have fully learned —th: 
child can only escape the tyranny of im 
pulse as he is caught up and given form 
and function in the social activities in which 
he participates. He becomes a person, a 
self, an organized being as and to the degree 


% 
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that by direct or vicarious methods he takes 
part in the common, collective or shared en- 
terprise. He is liberated—from impulse—as 
he is “socialized.” 

But this is only a primitive first step. 
Indeed it is difficult to understand why in 
a country in which “socialism” is such an 
evidently bad word “socialization” should 
be such an evidently good one, unless we 
are really more tender of property than 
person. For the price paid for release from 
the bondage of impulse has been until re- 
cently, for the vast majority, very high. The 
price was either continued dependency on 
some powerful parental figure—or, in the 
jargon, “surrogate”—or the internalization 
of that figure in all its infantile over-sim- 
plification, within the personality. It was 
this situation which caused the “pangs of 
conscience” to have their peculiar poign- 
ancy: whatever threatened this primitive 
control-system threatened the return of the 
otherwise undomesticated and understand- 
ably feared impulses: forbidden because 
feared, and hence feared because forbidden. 
Men so situated are notably controlled, and 
in some sense self-controlled, but only in the 
sense that the self has been in part cuck- 
olded: part of the self is not ego but alter. 

In our day when powerful parental fig- 
ures are hard come by, and where “Life 
with Father” seems a comedy rather than 
a report, the principle of organization—for 
..the child must organize or, psychologically, 
die—is around a vague and shadowy “they” 
rather than a sharp and over-present “he” 
or “she.” It is not merely that parents have 
largely abdicated because life has under- 
mined their position from without while 
we have weakened it from within—it is that 
two groups, both no doubt from the best 
motives, have rushed into the vacuum thus 
created, and have sought to give the child 
a place to lay his head—or, rather, his heart, 
for this is a matter of loyalty. 

The first group includes the now vast 
array of quasi-parents: the teachers, guides, 
counselors, advisers, scoutmasters, psychol- 
ogists, children’s hour specialists, social 
workers, group organizers, recreation direc- 
tors, playground operators, librarians, story- 
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tellers, nursery school workers. These new- 
welcoine operators of a gigantic child-rais- 
ing industry do to a considerable degree fill 
the void, conferring on the child the du- 
bious opportunity of organizing himself 
around their mistakes instead of his own 
parents. This may be a gain because the 
mistakes are likely to be more common than 
idiosyncratic, and thus more bearable. 


In any case, this beach-head could not be 
held and consolidated without the aid of a 
second group: the child's own peers. After 
all, none of us in these new professions can 
be more than a collective parent to the chil- 
dren we deal with, in spite of all our atten- 
tion to “individual differences.” We are 
group-parents and in the exertion of our 
quasi-parental function we call the group 
as a psychological reality into existence and 
consolidate its power over the individual. 
In fact, our ghosts now return to haunt par- 
ents who now pay us to exorcise them: they 
probably worry more about the child's lack 
of “integration into the group” than ever 
they did in the days when that might have 
been a problem. The child is now “helped” 
in that “integration” virtually from nursery- 
school days on by parent and quasi-parent 
alike. 

Children so naturally alive—both cruelly 
and cooperatively and sometimes both at 
once—to one another's necessities are quick 
to help one another out, and to establish 
official or unofficial, conscious or uncon- 
scious group norms. The child knows the 
parents want him to “get along”; he knows 
the kind teacher wants to help him get 
along and that, unlike the parent, she 
knows how; he knows the kids themselves 
want him to get along. How should one 
resist so much kindness? 

It is exceedingly difficult for a child so 
circumstanced—and the most privileged 
middle-class child is quite generally so cir- 
cumstanced—to come to any clear picture 
of either himself or his world. He is not 
faced by an enemy or comforted by a friend; 
he fights or embraces a wraith. “People 
think . . .,” “they say . . .,” “it is gen- 
erally agreed . . .,” “the consensus was 

.-" All the points that ought to be 
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jumping-off points for enquiry or foci for 
resistance, are terminal points for discus- 
sion and resolving points for action. Popu- 
larity was never so hard sought, and perhaps 
never so dear bought. 

The outcome of this new “mode of pro- 
duction” tends to be of a character-type 
which Fromm first described as the “market 
personality” and which Riesman was later to 
pin down more fully and clearly for Amer- 
ica in what he well calls the “other-directed” 
character. This character with its sensitive 
radarscope trained to instant reaction to 
any social “blip,” he contrasts with the 
“inner-directed” character of recent days 
with his gyroscope-like conscience and with 
the “tradition-directed” character of still 
earlier days and simpler times. 

I think with Riesman that there is, even 
in a generally other-direeted society, a pos- 
sibility of what he calls “autonomy,” a 
chance of avoiding the death of “adjust- 
ment” (which has been until recently part 
of our stock-in-trade). In such a society, 
moreover, autonomy might well be a good 
so precious as to make other values puny 
beside it—and so difficult of achievement 
unless we now institutionalize the means 
thereto that it might come to border upon 
bare contingency—a limiting case rather 
than a type-event. How can a place for the 
nurture of autonomy be provided? What 
space can be cleared within which the care 
and feeding of the idiosyncratic self may be 
carried on, within which a “decent degree 
of insubordination” can be restored, within 
which cultural and group patterns may 
have less overwhelming weight and depat- 
terning effect? 

This will call, I believe, for the exercise of 


~~. every known liberative art and perhaps the 


invention of new. What was formerly a 
luxury for the few—liberation from the acci- 
dents of time and space, from the parochial. 
ism of this culture and that family, this 
work-shift and that club—will become a ne- 
cessity for the many. There will be a de- 
mand, more pitiable if unspoken, for the 
services of those who can help in this quest. 

For the only flight possible tor those who 
are not to flee freedom is a flight, via self- 
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discovery, into the daylight of a self-con- 
scious and responsible relation of oneself to 
oneself, and hence to others. As a mass- 
task this is new necessity. 

What do we know of the liberative arts? 

We know surely that every liberative art 
rests on a limited number of complex sim 
plicities: simplicities of relation, focus, 
value, process and product. 

The relation is one that joins the parties 
to it in, perhaps, the greatest intimacy com- 
bined with the greatest distance that is 
within the compass of human experience. 
The would-be liberator must be alike the 
epitome of the friend and the epitome of 
the stranger, and the better in each role as 
he fulfills adequately the other. So also 
must the would-be liberatee. 

The focus is always on making the un- 
conscious, conscious. This too is a two-way 
street, a process of mutual education. What 
each counselee discovers of himself to his 
counselor is part of his contribution; what 
he discovers to his counselor of his counselor 
is the other half. 

The paramount and only necessary join- 
ing value on both sides is the pursuit of 
truth, ardent, relentless, unflinching—more 
accurately, self-rekindling when ardor flags, 
self-restarting when relentlessness weakens, 
self-recovering when flinching demands its 
brief day or hour. 

The process is a continuous examination 
of the world as it is mirrored and distorted 
in the self, and of the self as it is projected 
in and distorted in the world—including the 
world of the liberative relationship—and 
again this involves both sides, or it is trun- 
cated and meaningless. 

The product is, at a minimum, two people 
who know more about each other, each 
about the world, and each about himself. 
That is all. Perhaps, it is enough. 

These simplicities, though characteristic 
of the “psychotherapeutic” enterprise do not 
find themselves limited thereto. A good 
friendship, marriage or education requires 
them if it is to have enduring value. 

So much for the fundamental conception. 

I think then that under present circum. 
stances the proper purpose of the psychologi- 
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cally enlightened is to call a halt to the 
epidemic process of adjustment; to interrupt 
it as well and as radically as they may, both 
in themselves and in others who will per- 
mit and accept this use. As a sociologist, 
| am not unaware of the necessities of “main- 
taining the structure,” “preserving the con- 
tinuities,” “keeping the culture intact.” But 
because I recognize the necessity of toilets, 
it does not follow that everyone must wish 
to be a plumber. I think there need be no 
fear in an era of TV, radio and powerful 
mass media that the loss of some supporting 
voice to the banalities will effectively 
weaken the chorus. Counselors have, | 
think, a special role: the role of maintain- 
ing in themselves and in those whom they 
are permitted to affect, a tension to the limit 
of capacity against these subtle, pervasive, 
adaptive and adjustive influences. One 
must adapt to live; but every adaptation is 
a little death, and while no physician may 
refuse death as a reality, neither may he 
welcome it-except when it has effectively 
arrived—as an ally. 

The tension so created and sustained has 
as its function the continuous prevention of 
closure, the uninterrupted interruption of 
habit and custom formation, the unceasing 
war against the comforts of unconscious- 
ness. It is an operation against the psycho- 
logical and social grain; its stock-in-trade is 
the creation of sufficient unease to affect the 
ease from which all psychological disease is 
born. 

If the guiding conception is not to be 
“guidance” but discovery—of a world and 
especially of the collaborating selves who 
are its focus; and if the purpose is the in- 
terruption of adjustment for the sake of 
consciousness, it is tempting to say that the 
whole pyramid of twaditional “guidance” 
preoccupations should be up-ended: that 
jobs and intelligence ratings and interest 
and capacity assessments and the smooth- 
ing-over of “disciplinary” situations are 
trivial in that order. Perhaps “practical” 
people,- and today’s prematurely practical 
children force such beginning points any- 
way. (Whatever “practical” may mean in 
theory, in practice it means flight into that 
which does not matter—even from the view- 
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point of the claimant—as against that which 
does. When we use “practical” as a term 
of praise we should react emotionally as 
we do towards a crutch or a beautifully 
healed scar: it is admirable—but sad.) Per- 
haps such beginning-points are even praise- 
worthy: there is evidence, I think, that 
in many matters psychological there is an 
economy of waste. (Group therapy, for 
instance goes farther, faster in groups that 
spend enough time on “irrelevancies”.) 
But waste that does not move on ta some- 
thing else is—just waste. 


. If the resulting “conversations” are to 
have utility, from the viewpoint set forth 
here, they must serve to raise questions 
rather than answer them, must facilitate the 
joint and mutual exploration of the quad- 
ratic relations of “counselor,” “counselee,” 
and each of their worlds, and must do this 
with reference to matters that matter. 

I insist upon the question-raising function 
because in psychology as in the life of society 
it is under and around either or both the 
questions closed (tabu) or the questions 
never asked that the darkness lies and the 
dangers multiply. 

I insist upon jointness and mutuality for 
reasons I have already made clear, both 
moral and technical: I deem the deceit in- 
volved in alternative practices wrong, and 
I find the results abortive in the sense that 
the process comes to a stultified close at 
what should be the inception of its most 
rewarding portion. I insist upon the dis 
cussion of matters that matter here because 
they will, generally, be discussed nowhere 
else; every other institution of the society 
may not unfairly be viewed as having as its 
major object the provision of an agenda in 
the pursuit of which the important may be 
avoided. The schooi also has its agenda— 
and a very heavy one—to prevent the child 
from coming to grips with reality, but it 
may have more moral space in such in- 
terstices as counselors occupy than have 
other and now more confessedly bankrupt 
bodies. It is in the hope that this is so 
and that counselors can exploit their in- 
terstitial advantage that these remarks were 
set forth. 
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But this brings us to method. 

The method that can have any tenable 
hope of moving toward such high ends must 
be a method of exploration, essentially of 
discussion. But at this point a semantic 
shudder seizes me. It is symbolic of the 
world in which we live that such a term 
must be explicitly defined, since almost as 
many atrocities are committed in its name 
as are now committed in the name of 
“democracy”—and not all on one side of 
any ideological or political fence! 

I find I have to say that it is not dis- 
cussion (in the sense I want) if the outcome 
is predetermined, or even substantially 
biased. (The warning may be thought un- 
necessary but at the present time just such 
a pseudo-discussion series is being used and 
advocated in the classrooms of several states 
under the rubric of Human Relations 
Classes.) It is not discussion if the range 
is restricted by overt—or, worse, covert— 
understandings as to where it cannot go. 
It is not discussion if it demands restriction 
as to the forms of expression—polite lan- 
guage, no emotionality, pseudo-“reasonable- 
ness.” It is not discussion if there is a 
hidden agenda; or rather, more reasonably, 
since we all have hidden agenda, it is not 
discussion unless progressively the hidden 
agenda of each of us is, of design, and as far 
as it can be, revealed and reintegrated. It 
is, of course, not discussion if other manip- 
ulative or covert-coercive devices are sub- 
stituted for these. I say all these things 
because the notion seems widespread that 
discussion is a new and more efficient 
method for achieving the objectives of one 
party to it. In my lexicon that is fraud- 
and, if it claims exemption because it 
operates to the “real advantage” of the 


victim—it is fraud with arrogance and self 
deception added. 

It is also not discussion, of course, if it 
“takes the desires and necessities of tx 
other party into account.” Unless he is 
very sick or defective this is an 
nobility; it is also an assault, since by its 
pseudo-generosity it makes of the victim 
less than he need or could be. That also 
is not mutuality, 

It is only discussion when and if and to 
the limit of capacity of all participants it 
centers around what is genuinely doubtabk 
~—as to those who have eyes to see, what is 
not?—and moves by whatever ways are 
mutually acceptable and productive, to its 
own properly undeterminable (and perhaps 
indeterminate) conclusion. It is not even, 
in Mr. Stuart Chase’s phrase, a “road to 
agreement” unless agreement includes the 
agreement to disagree. Consensus and 
agreement, like peace, are currently over 
valued goods, and to make agreement an 
object of discussion is again to trivialize it 
by imposihg a sometimes relevant minor 
means as a distorting final end. Any lesser 
object for discussion than “mere clarifica 
tion” vitiates discussion, just as any object 
for play but “mere pleasure” vitiates play 

I have argued on moral and technical 
grounds for the abandonment of what |! 
took as the essential meaning of “guidance.” 
I have pleaded instead for a joint explora 
tion by young and old of each other and 
their worlds. This, it seems to me, sub 
stitutes for the relatively trivial problem of 
“passing on the culture” the one of making 
that culture over in transmission so that 
the generations may benefit from the ex 
change. This, as far as I can see, is a process 
without definable limit or diminishing 
return. 
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Guidance and the Labor Market 





SIMON S. OLSHANSKY ~ 


ras ATTENTION has been given to the 
specific and concrete facts of the labor 
market though it is within the labor market 
that one’s job aspirations are fulfilled or 
frustrated. This lack of attention to the 
realities of employment suggests a confi- 
dence that somehow job placement and ad- 
vancement automatically follow counseling 
and guidance. This assumption of auto- 
matic success in finding a job and advanc- 
ing in it reveals the same kind of confidence 
that traditional economists had in the 
ability of the free market to maintain an 
equilibrium. ‘Today it is self-evident that 
somehow the free market does not operate 
with self-adjusting harmony and that gov- 
ernment intervention is often necessary to 
achieve a balance. The concept of perfect 
competition has been replaced by the more 
realistic idea of imperfect competition. 
Buyers and sellers do not stand on equal 
ground and many inequalities exist among 
and between them. 

It seems clear that vocational guidance 
has disregarded many imperfections of the 
labor market. Like classical and neo- 
classical economists guidance personnel 
have taken refuge in a perfect world, where 
workers seeking jobs and employers seeking 
workers come together without friction. 
Knowledge of employers’ preferences and 
requirements is taken for granted as is 
knowledge of the best channels of finding 
jobs. The validity of these assumptions 
rarely has been challenged. What are the 
facts of the labor market and what are the 
implications of these facts for guidance? 

The labor market is more of a fiction than 
a reality and some economists assert that 
each employer has a unique labor market 
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within his plant. Also, unlike a commodity 
market there is no uniformity or imper- 
sonality: 1.¢., there is nothing in a labor 
market which corresponds to the precise 
cost of a bushel of wheat at $1.50 per bushel. 
Each worker and each employer is different 
and this cannot be reduced to quantitative 
terms. It is this qualitative difference which 
compels one to generalize with caution, and 
only after careful investigation. All a 
priori assumptions regarding the labor 
market are suspect until they have been 
evaluated by field studies. 

Although there is no real labor market 
it is still generally accepted as a convenient 
descriptive term, referring to a geographic 
area within which workers customarily seek 
jobs and employers seek workers. The 
U. S. Department of Labor, accepting this 
concept of the labor market, divides the 
country into 149 major areas and bimonthly 
classifies these areas in terms of the rela- 
tionship of the supply of and demand for 
labor. 


Research on the Labor Market 


For the purpose of achieving some per- 
spective regarding labor market behavior, 
the author will review some of the recent 
research in this area and at the conclusion 
of this article will indicate some implica- 
tions for guidance. , 

First, we shall discuss the’ worker in the 
labor market. How does he look for work? 
Where does he look? How much knowl- 
edge does he have about available jobs? 
How does he choose his first job? How 
well is he prepared by his school and par- 
ents for employment? 

On the basis of a field study of a medium 
sized New England manufacturing center, 
Reynolds and Shister [5] found that a 
majority of workers found jobs informally 
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through friends, relatives, former employers, 

and random application. Formal channels 
such as employment services, unions, and 
advertisements are considerably less 
important. 

According to Reynolds and Shister, there 
is a tendency for workers to apply at plants 
close to their homes before trying those 
farther away. Job applicants are likely to 
choose large plants as against small ones, 
partly because they are well known and 
partly because they are more likely to have 
openings. More than 30 per cent of the 
workers studied reported that they had 
located more than one job and had made 
comparisons before deciding. The more 
skilled and highly paid workers showed a 
greater tendency to shop and make com- 
parisons than did unskilled workers. 
Weekly take home pay and the physical 
nature of the job were major factors in 
choosing new jobs. More than 60 per cent 
of the workers interviewed reported that 
they took the first job they found. In the 
words of the authors: “they showed little 
inclination to cast their eyes restlessly 
around around the area in search of the 
best jobs.” 

Although workers apparently gave much 
thought to wages, it was found that they 
generally have an incomplete picture of 
wage rates in their own occupations rela- 
tive to prevailing rates in the community. 
In many instances workers who were paid 
low wage rates compared to the going rate 
believed they were well paid. 

It was also found that workers knew very 
little about jobs in other plants. In fact, 
their knowledge was so meager that the 
results could not be tabulated, and much 
of what they knew was based on hearsay, 
not necessarily corresponding to the facts. 
Thus, for many workers the labor market 
is shrouded in a mist of doubt and misin- 
formation. Here as in so many other areas 
of economic life, risk and uncertainty domi- 
nate the scene. 

As one might expect, 85 per cent of the 
sample discovered their first job through 
random application or some sort of per- 
sonal contact. The commonest methods 
were: random application, reliance on par- 
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ents, relatives, or acquaintances; and con- 
tact with an employer as a result of having 
worked part time for him while in school. 
Almost all workers accepted the first job! 
they found and did not compare it with any 
other job. 

The reasons for such apparent blind 
choice are of interest. Some of the young- 
sters did not shop around because they had 
no idea what they wanted in a job [5]. 
About half the workers had no occupational 
ambitions or plans at all while they were 
at school. In a majority of cases parents 
were of no help. About a third left school 
because of dissatisfaction with it and there- 
fore were eager for any job to justify their 
leaving school. It was found too that there 
is little difference in this respect between 
workers with differing amounts of education 
and between workers who entered the labor 
market at different periods of time. As a 
result of haphazard choosing of first jobs 
the majority turned out to be blind alleys, 
compelling workers to start over again in 
an effort to find a permanent line of work. 

Regarding mobility, study findings are 
worth considering. Most workers are 
pushed into the labor market through dis- 
content rather than being pulled by any 
concrete knowledge of better opportunities. 
Workers who move deliberately from one 
job to a better one about which they know 
in advance are a small minority—probably 
not more than 5 per cent of the labor force 
even in good years. 

Reynolds and Shister summarize their 
findings as follows: “A more disturbing 
prospect is that, even with ideal placement 
facilities, there will be a good deal of 
initiative and ambition which cannot be 
used in modern industry.” 


Employer Preferences 


What of the demands of the labor market? 
To answer this question, Noland and Bakke 
[3] made a field study of employers in one 
New England city and one southern city. 
Since five out of six Americans work for the 
sixth, their findings regarding employer 


t For an interesting discussion of “first jobs” see 
Carl Sandburg, Always the young stranger, Harcourt 
Brace & Co., New York, 1952. 




















preferences and practices are of great 
importance, 

Employers expect first that the workers 
they hire will be able to do the job. This 
is taken for granted. Besides job capa- 
iniities, employers rate character, sex, per- 
sonality, physique, particular experience 
and education as outstanding determinants 
ol the desirability of an employee. Age, 
color, and general experience are of second- 
ary importance. Citizenship, family status, 
residence, politics, national origin, and re- 
ligion are given less attention, though often 
associated with the possession of traits of 
character and personality. Needless to say 
there is some variation in these preferences 
depending on the job and the condition of 
the labor market at a given time and place. 
. 8 expected, color was more important in 
the South than in the East. 

Generally employers rely on the observa- 
tions of their hiring personnel. The use of 
formal tests to determine the probability 
that a prospective employee “has what it 
takes” is definitely not a standard practice. 
The only quality checked to any substantial 
degree for formal means is health and 
physique. Thus, with the exception of 
medical doctors, professional experts have 
made litthe headway in convincing em- 
ployers of the value of objective tests. The 
most common situation is that many em- 
ployers were either completely unaware that 
such tests were available, or, if they were 
vaguely aware of their existence, they knew 
nothing specifically about them. Those 
who were aware of tests considered them an 
“academic” procedure. Others thought 
testing was too expensive and not worth 
the cost and effort. The predominant atti- 
tude was that no outsider could work up a 
test that would reveal to the employer what 
he needed to know. It is possible that em- 
ployers in other cities have accepted testing 
more extensively than those in the two 
cities studied. 

What channels do employers use for new 
workers? 

It was found that a recommendation from 
a present employee of the firm is a most 
useful and promising introduction and that 
in small firms this is exceptionally impor- 
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tant. Formal application at the office of 
the firm with which workers desire employ- 
ment will be found most useful if they do 
not hav: a friend on the inside. Among 
“outside” sources of information appli- 
cants find the state employment office of 
greatest value and answering “help wanted” 
ads frequently useful. Union contacts are 
also helpful. Beyond these sources a per- 
son applying for a job is definitely shooting 
in the dark in seeking to find an employer. 

Basically employers prefer the type of 
worker who “fits in with” his type of em- 
ployee. They trust those sources of informa- 
tion which will direct workers to their 
doors who are “their kind,” who will fur- 
nish good candidates for admission to the 
cooperative activity within the work group 
and the company. Although employers 
may be criticized for their preferences for 
“like people” since this denies opportunity 
to members of unlike minorities, it must be 
recalled that the task for which management 
is primarily and immediately punished or 
rewarded is promoting the welfare of its 
own firm. 

Finally, Noland and Bakke study equality 
of opportunity and find that it has serious 
limitations. “Apparently, it swings heavily 
upon its hinges and presents a differential, 
not an equal, resistance to different people.” 

First, “a person's chances of employment 
do not depend solely on the training, skill 
and other things which we normally think 
of as occupational characteristics of the 
individual.” 

Second, “since employers are in no agree- 
ment as to precisely what qualifications are 
required even by similar jobs in different 
plants, the degree of equality of opportu- 
nity open to persons possessing identical 
qualifications contains a large element of 
luck at best. It depends on whether the 
right person makes contact with the right 
employer at the right time. If luck is a 
large ingredient of opportunity, the latter 
is certainly undependable and scarcely a 
condition upon which can be premised an 
assumption that the fittest survive and the 
best receive the highest awards.” 

Third, the heavy reliance placed upon the 
recommendation from present employees 
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limits job choices of individuals interested in 
finding new jobs. (The cynical, “it is not 
what you know but whom you know” makes 
much sense withia the labor market.) 

Fourth, the presumption of competence 
arising from one’s past experiences limits 
one’s mobility as employers are loath to 
offer opportunities inconsistent with that 
presumption. 

Finally, another serious limitation to the 
opportunity to demonstrate one’s capacity 
for a new job lies in the stereotypes preva- 
lent concerning characteristics of certain 
minority groups. These stereotypes con- 
stitute barriers which job applicants cannot 
alter. In similar fashion individuals are 
evaluated for qualities over which they have 
no control or only little control, such as 
sex, age, color, nationality, physique, and 
personality traits. In fairness to employers 
it must be pointed out that their judgments 
are rooted in the judgment of the general 
population; therefore, it is not employers 
alone but the whole community which must 
accept responsibility for the prevalence of 
stereotypes. 

Improving Job Finding 

After reviewing the findings of the two 
studies discussed in this article Professor 
Reynolds [4] makes several suggestions to 
improve opportunities for workers in find- 
ing jobs. Their relevance to vocational 
guidance is self-evident. 

He suggests an improved state employ- 
ment service, with employers over a certain 
size required to list all vacancies with the 
service, though not required to hire em- 
ployment service referrals. With more 
diversified listing of jobs more workers, em- 
ployed and unemployed, would be en- 
couraged to seek jobs through the employ- 
ment service. Also, better qualified workers 
would register for work if they knew that 
the employment service was getting well 
paying jobs. Through the expansion and 
improvement of the employment service, 
bringing workers and employers together 
would become less haphazard and less a 
matter of luck and of knowing the right 
person at the right place. 

The second suggested area of improve- 
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ment is in the school system.* The author 
suggests that the high school curriculum 
be adjusted to the fact that 60 per cent of 
job openings in urban areas are in manual 
labor and another 20 per cent are in the 
clerical and sales field. He further sug- 
gests improved vocational guidance. He 
feels as an economist that there is too much 
stress on psychology and too little on eco- 
nomics in vocational guidance, too much 
concentration on testing individual abilities 
and too little concern with active employ 
ment opportunities. 

During the last two years of high school 
he recommends that students be given a 
systematic basis for judging the relative 
attractiveness of different jobs and em 
ployers as well as their own capacities. 

They should be given full information 
on the occupational structure of the econ- 
omy, prospective earnings in various occu- 
pations, nature of the work and other non 
wage characveristics, the amount and type 
of specialized training required, the trend 
of demand and the chances of securing em 
ployment, employers’ hiring requirements 
and procedures, and the operation of the 
public employment service and other means 
of securing placement. 

He also suggests a substantial system of 
scholarships to enable all students with 
adequate abilities to undertake college train- 
ing, if they so desire. 

Lastly, he point out that the “proper or 
ganization of the labor market achieves 
maximum results only under full employ 
ment conditions”. “Without a high 
level of labor demand, most proposals for 
improving labor mobility will be ineffec- 
tive.” 

Some implications emerging from these 
research findings follow: 

Guidance personnel in concert with other 
interested persons and groups should con 
sider ways and means of making the labor 
market more efhcient in bringing workers 
and jobs together. 

Guidance personnel should recognize 
that full employment and an ever improv 


*In 1947 half of our cities of over 10,000 had no 
provision for guidance in their high schools. 
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ing democratic climate are essential to indi- 
vidual job opportunity, and that they have 
a responsibility in working toward these 
goals. 

Attention to the realities of the labor 
market will make placement and progress 
in an occupation integral and coordinate 
parts of the guidance process, and as such 
they can be studied and explored with the 
same concentrated effort presently given to 
job choice and preparation. A perspective 
based on substantial knowledge of the labor 
market will enable guidance personnel to 


see guidance problems from a point of view 
which brings solutions closer. 
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It's All in the Day's Work 


DONALD E. SUPER 


repr PAMPHLETS tend to fol- 
‘low outlines developed a generation 
ago and modified little since then. But 
during these years vocational psychology 
and occupational sociology have made great 
strides, illustrated by Anne Roe’s psycho- 
logical studies of scientists [J] and by Logan 
Wilson's study of college professors [3] or 
W. F. Whyte’s study of restaurant workers 
[2]. 

Inspired by such data, I prepared a sec- 
tion for my own pamphlet on careers in 
psychology entitled “What Some Psycholo- 
gists Do.” It described typical days in the 
working life of a college teacher of psychol- 
ogy, a personnel psychologist, and a clinical 
psychologist. It includes a longer section 
based on the actual diary of one psychologist 
on the faculty of a metropolitan university. 
The objective was to show something of 
the varied activities of an applied psy- 
chologist, and especially something of the 
pace and quality of life in that occupation. 

By way of illustration, and in the hope 
that the approach will be of interest to 
others, the last section is printed here. 


One Psychologist’'s Work Week 


One way to portray the work of psycholo- 
gists is to recount how one psychologist spent 
a typical week. Of course, no one psycholo- 


Donato E. Suver is Professor of Psychol t 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
This is the second of two articles based on material 
not included in the author's “Opportunities in 
Psychology,” New York, Vocational Guidance Man- 
uals, 1955. 


gist could possibly be typical of all, for 
psychologists work in too many types of en- 
terprises, in too many different specialties, 
for any one person's week to be representa 
tive. But it is possible to give some idea of 
the variety of things psychologists do by tak- 
ing a typical week from the life of a psychol- 
ogist who is on the faculty of one of the 
large metropolitan universities, who teaches, 
does research, and writes, and who does 
some consulting work in educational, social 
welfare, industrial, and military organiza- 
tions. A weck’s diary follows: 


Monday: Worked in my study from 8:50 a.m. until 
11 p.m., with time out for lunch, dinner, and a trip 
to the village with my younger son to get a basket 
for his bicycle. Read and typed all day long, re 
working a paper on theories underlying a research 
project, to be read at an approaching convention 
Tuesday: Arrived at the university at 9 a.m. for 
conference with a psychologist from a military re- 
search detachment on whose project I have done 
some consulting. We met with three applied social 
psychologists to discuss a contract for the develop 
ment of certain training procedures for bomber 
crews. In an hour and three-quarters with them, 
and 15 minutes afterwards with my visitor, we 
fixished shaping up both the project to be under 
taken and the plan for a contract. The balance of 
the morning was spent getting correspondence or 
ganized, including two requests for letters of recom- 
mendation, one inquiry concerning help in getting 
material for a popular book, several letters and 
memos about committee work, and an invitation to 
take part in a workshop on the campus of another 
university during the month of June 

Lunched downtown with a psychologist who re 
cently accepted an appointment with a large cor 
poration to develop an executive training program 
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Spent our time going over problems and possible 
approaches. He wanted suggestions for an addi- 
tional staff member, and felt a need to confer about 
his work with psychologists not in his organization 

Spent the afternoon at a nearby hospital, con- 
ferring with the vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selors about the development of their program for 
speeding up convalescence and for getting patients 
back into community life on a self-supporting basis 
Briefly met representatives of medical and psychia- 
tric services. Went into the possibility of develop- 
ing one or two internships for students in counsel- 
ing psychology. 

Home for dinner with the family, with time to 

help my children with a project in the shop before 
their bedtime. Then two hours of reading in re- 
cent psychological journals. Finally, a half-hour's 
discussion with my wife about the route to follow 
on a trip the family is planning for a summer 
vacation, and then to bed. 
Wednesday: In the office by 9 a.M., a8 per custom 
on campus days. Caught up with more correspond 
ence (request for a reprint of an article, request 
for, copy of forthcoming speech to be used in news 
release, report of progress from a doctoral candidate 
doing thesis while away on job, chatty letter from 
an alumrus about a paper he proposes to write) 
and dictated replies to all but one of Tuesday's 
letters. At Il A.M., met with other members of the 
Research Institute Staff to discuss a review of the 
institute's work and the proposed development of 
a new project. 

Lunched with the Clinic staff, routine 
business concerning case loads, problems of finding 
enough space for advanced students and their clients 
at peak hours, and a report on a special project 
on the social adjustment of hard-of-hearing boys 
and girls who are being equipped with hearing aicls. 

After lunch, had two precious hours at my desk 
for work on next year's catalogue and related de- 
scriptive material for use in advising graduate stu- 
dents. This was interrupted by two phone calls: 
to which middle-western university should a foreign 
student go for work in counseling, and which of 
six consulting organizations could be recommended 
to a 35-year-old man in need of executive coun- 
seling? This was followed by an office hour from 
4 until 5:30, with various full-time and part-time 
students dropping in before leaving for the day or 
before attending evening classes in order to check 
matters of program, assignments, thesis problems, 
jobs, ete. Time out for dinner in a university 
cafeteria, hoping to meet no one so that I might 
rest before my evening class. 

Evening class from 7:30 until 9:10, a iarge class 
in which lecture, supplemented by questions and 
answers, is the technique. The lectures were worked 
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up last year, are still up to date, and hence re 
quire only a little review before class by way of 
preparation. Have to be on my toes, for students 
who have been at work all day must be given some- 
thing worth while, and their questions can be very 
penetrating. A few questions relating to individual! 
problems after class, while fighting off the feeling 
of fatigue that comes at quitting time, and then 
home by 10 for that bedtime cup of coffee. 
Thursday: Somewhat like Wednesday. In the 
office at 9, to spend some time on commitice work 
before seeing students. At mid-morning the day's 
mail included a letter acknowledging receipt of my 
report on a college’s counseling services, based on 
observations made during three one-week visits to 
the campus. Two hours of conferring with two 
doctoral candidates about programs of study and 
thesis topics came next, and then to lunch with the 
three research assistants who work with me on my 
project. We talk about the respective roles of 
research assistants, full-time research associates, and 
professorial staff members with research responsi- 
bilities, and I get some ideas for the staff and 
budget we will plan next fall for the academic year 
beginning a year and one-half hence. We also 
talk about how one of the assistants can turn his 
pending period of military service to professional 
advantage. 

Back to the office shertly after | p.m. for a de- 
partment faculty meeting. Agenda: review and 
make decisions on applicants for admission to doc- 
toral study, problems arising in the field work of 
master’s candidates, whom to recommend for two 
job openings, how best to help a certain doctoral 
candidate locate a thesis topic in an area of mutual 
interest. Broke up hastily at 3 p.m. in order to have 
a moment before going to the departmental sem 
Seminar from 38:10 until 5 p.m., with two 
Students 


inar 
candidates presenting thesis proposals. 
participated most but faculty joined in some. 
cluded with a closed session for faculty only, to 
formulate recommendations to the students and 
their committees. 

Again, a late afternoon office hour for quick 
transaction of brief business with several part-time 
students and for half an hour with a doctoral can- 
didate trying to locate a problem he can work on 
effectively as part of his full-time job. Dinner with 
a colleague before another evening class, while 
thinking how nice it would be to teach away from 
a metropolitan area, in some ivy-clad college where 
night classes are unknown (distant ivy is alwavs 
greener), or else to be an industrial psychologist in 
a nine-to-five job and problems that can be left 
in the office at closing time (distant problems seem 
less pernicious). 

Then to class, where, stimulated by some good 


Con- 
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questions, I got wound up and hardly sensed the 
passing of time before I saw that time had run out 
Lett for home at 9 p.m. buzzing with ideas for the 
rewriting of one of the chapters in the text I am 
beginning to revise, and for a paper criticizing some 
data and some interpretations in a monograph we 
discussed. Lectured to the wife on the same topic 
for another forty-five minutes while drinking two 
cups of bedtime coffee, and went to bed at mid 
night thinking that soot-covered walls are really 
much better than ivy. 


Friday: My day on my research project. The de- 
partmental secretary lets only urgent phone calls 
come through to me at the Institute, and today | am 
really a psychologist. I can think, dabble in data, 
discuss research problems and procedures, and work 
all day long in the company of several other re- 
Researching Friday gives me the same 
luxurious feeling as Writing Monday: From 9% to 
10 I work on the design of a plan for analyzing 
some data on socio-economic level, social mobility, 
and vocational interests. At 10 six of us get to- 
gether in the Institute's conference room to spend 
two hours on a project for the development of a 
new type of personality test: we review data from 


searchers. 


one pilot study which suggests that our rationale 
is sound and our techniques effective, discuss im 
plications, and plan the next steps (three of us 
will soon go to an air base to plan a definitive study 
with military personnel in a stress situation, and 
another doctoral candidate and I will confer on 
the possibility of developing a form for the selec- 
tion of students). Then to lunch, three of this 
group plus two students we meet en route, with 
more thesis talk, 

After lunch, more time at my desk working up 
research data for an hour, followed by two hours 
in conference with a doctoral candidate and a mem 
her of his thesis committee, attempting success 


fully (this time) to help him untangle himself from 


a mass of excessively long words. Another hour on 
so with my data before going downtown for a din 
ner followed by a talk on personality theory. We 
discuss this approach at some length, in order to 
explore its implications for 


Home late—for the fourth time this week 


counseling practice 


Saturday: The morning is spent in my study, re 
sponding to the silent pressure of some reports from 
a research project which, as consultant, | must 
critically evaluate and return before the next stage 
of work begins. It has to do with attitudes and 
the productivity of groups 

older boy to his music lesson 


Time out to drive my 

(He rides home on 
the bus). Time out again for lunch, and to work 
with both children on chopping up some limbs 
which a storm broke off our trees. Back to the desk 
again to draft my report and recommendations to 
the attitude research project Then it is 
time, and family time for a while before my wile 
and I tuck the children in bed 
first time in a week, | get to curl up in my easy 


dinner 
Finally, tor Un 


Phat novel 
1 was given for Christmas, the Atlantic, the New 
Yorker? No of Psychol 
ogy, the Personnel and Guidance Journal, Coun 
seling Psychology, the Journal of Applied Psychol 
keeping 


chuir with a book and some magazines 


the latest Annual Review 


the Psychological Bulletin, ton 
the flood 
My wife and I will find some time to read 


ony, and 
up with 
difficult. 


something light aloud on Sunday 


of new work in the tield is 
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The Social Mobility of a Limited Urban Group 





and Some Implications for Counseling' 


HARRY BEILIN and KAY V. BERGIN 


ne srupies By Warner and others have 

done much to highlight the social strati- 
fication of American society. They have 
attempted to demonstrate that the social 
structure is differentiable into fairly discrete 
strata and with time this framework is 
becoming increasingly rigid and mobility 
within it less possible. Critics of this posi- 
tion have argued that the inferences so 
drawn are more characteristic of static or 
declining communities, which they main- 
tain have been the sites of these studies, 
and not so of the main streams of American 
life. 

Unfortunately there are too few data 
about social mobility to be able to infer 
with any certainty how rigid the structure 
actually is. The problem is neither aca- 
demic nor trivial since the character of guid- 
ance and educational programs is depend- 
ent in part upon whether considerable or 
little upward mobility is possible. If no 
“opportunity” is apparent then the guid- 
ance program becomes one of adjusting the 
individual to the prospect of staying within 
his occupational or social stratum or even 
dropping below it. This was apparent 
during depression years when the stress 
among guidance workers was to be “real- 
istic” about one’s occupational choice. In 
essence this reduced itself to taking into 
account the liklihood of not being able to 
“get ahead.” Along with this view came 
the development of the “occupational out- 
look” services that provided the basis for 


Haney Bruin is a Research Associate with the 
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making “realistic” decisions usually in the 
form of information about occupational 
trends. During this period too the stress 
was on the glorification of lower status 
occupations. Together with many sociolo- 
gists, counselors were active in attacking 
the Horatio Alger ideal and were partners 
in the attempt to translate the “American 
dream” (of getting ahead) into the “Ameri- 
can myth” because it appeared, particularly 
in the depression years, that there was less 
liklihood of getting ahead by working hard 
and applying oneself than the Horatio 
Alger ideal implied. 

It is not certain whether a generation of 
counselors who lived through or were grow- 
ing up in the depression years feel today 
that a revision of the “American dream” 
or “myth” is necessary. Whether it is or 
not will ultimately depend upon the em- 
pirical demonstration of the extent to which 
upward mobility is possible. Although 
conditions are apparently different today 
from those of 20 years ago there is no 
assurance that the total effect has been to 
increase the essential possible mobility. It 
may be that young people (and older ones, 
too) still need to be conservative in their 
aspirations. 

The purpose of the present study is to 
contribute to the meager data concerning 
social mobility, draw appropriate inferences 
concerning educational and guidance policy 
and present some hypotheses concerning the 
differences between those who are socially 
upward mobile and those who are not. 

In the attempt to do this the essential 
proposition explored—or to dignify the 
process—the hypothesis we set out to test 
was that upward mobility among a rela- 
tively limited urban group was substantially 
greater than would be anticipated from 
some previous expositions of American 
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social class theory, although it is recognized 
that it is difficult to indicate quantitatively 
a standard for what would be “little” or 
“considerable” mobility. 


Procedures 


The subjects of this investigation consist 
of the graduates of a commercial high school 
in a moderately sized highly industrialized 
New England community. They graduaied 
from this school in 1939, a depression (or 
at least recession) year, and within the next 
few years most of the males entered military 
service. 

The reason for conducting the study with 
the present population was that it offered a 
group with considerable limitations upon 
it. It was limited by virtue of graduation 
from a vocational school (college attend- 
ance was thereby made very difficult) the 
students of this school were from a predomi- 
nantly low socio-economic group and they 
graduated at a time of considerable eco- 
nomic difficulty. 

In essence, if this group was able to 
achieve a substantial amount of upward 
mobility then one might infer that other 
more privileged groups would have done at 
least as well. 


The answers to a number of specific 
questions were sought in this study: 


. How much mobility was achieved by the 
group—both male and female?! 


. Are there any characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the upward mobile from the 
static or downward mobile, and if there 
are, what might they be? 


The investigation was undertaken in the 
following way: Data concerning father's 
occupation, at the time the subjects were 
students at school, were obtained from the 
original school records. A questionnaire 
r 

‘Mobility is measured by cqmparing the present 
occupational status of the men (who are approxi- 
mately 33-34 years old) with the reported occupa- 
tions of their father at a time when their fathers 
were approximately the same age. Female mobility 
is measured by either the woman's own achievement, 
if she is not married, compared with that of her 
father—or her husband's status compared with that 
of her father. 
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was sent to all the members of the class* 
which aimed at determining present occu- 
pational and marital status, post-high school 
education, military service, and other less 
objectively oriented data. 

Only 25.9 per cent of the males and 27.2 
per cent of the females responded to the 
questionnaire and a prompting follow-up 
card. 

In order to obtain more complete data 
to answer the question concerning mobility 
(at least tor the males) the city directory 
was checked for the occupational listing of 
all males in the group who lived in that 
area, In addition, telephone contacts were 
made with a number of well-informed mem- 
bers of the class (e.g., class president) to 
determine the occupations of those who no 
longer reside in the community and did not 
respond to the questionnaire. Since most 
people who move from a community retain 
contact with some friends or their families 
we were able eventually to obtain informa- 
tion about the occupations of almost every 
male member of the class. The attempt 
was made to get as specific a description of 
the occupations as was possible (examples 
of these occupations appear in Taste | 
except for class 1). Where a directory list- 
ing was vague it was cross-checked with a 
telephone contact. Where a telephone con- 
tact was vague, unspecific or uncertain, it 
was verified by other telephone contacts. 
In this way some discrepancies which ap- 
peared were clarified and corrected. 

The data concerning mobility derive 
from information concerning most of the 
males in the class (more than 90 per cent 
of them). The data concerning the mobil 
ity of women derive principally from re- 
turned questionnaires and are therefore less 
complete. The results for them however 
turn out to be essentially the same as those 
for the males. 


Occupational Rating Scale 


One of the difficulties in studies of social 
mobility has to do with deciding upon an 
adequate measure of mobility. Although 


~ * For 16 (of 338) there was either no current 
address or they were , 








most investigators agree that occupational 
status is a justifiable indication of social 
status, in setting up an occupational scale 
it is sometimes difficult to tell from some of 
the reported rating schemes what is “up” 
and what is “down.” The recent Rogoff 
study is an example [9]. Is movement from 
a proprietary occupation to a professional 
an indication of upward mobility or not? 
The answer is, it depends upon the specific 
occupation and at times the specific job. 
The sor of the owner of a major industrial 
enterprise is not moving up in social status 
by becoming a physician, as a rule, whereas 
the son of the owner of a corner confec- 
tionary store probably is. Both parental 
occupations however are classified as pro- 
prictory in the Rogoff scheme which is 
based in turn upon the Edwards scheme. 
The same limitation applies to other occu- 
pational systems as well. It is our feeling 
that to maximize the social class component 
of an occupational rating scale (particularly 
for social mobility studies) it is necessary to 
recognize that each of the major occupation 
gioupings (¢.g., professional, proprietor, 
etc.) will range over two or more social 
strata and to lump them together as one 
does not adequately reflect the social class 
diversity of the occupational system. We 
believe the premise underlying une Warner 
scale [/0] is in this respect most adequate 
for studies in social mobility—and occupa- 
tional mobility. 

As a consequence, an occupational scheme 
was developed for this study embodying the 
rationale that different occupations within 
the same major occupational grouping (e.g., 
professional) have different prestige levels 
in our society, are differently valued as re- 
flected in part by different compensations 
(¢.g» physician and teacher); and that the 
modal members of each occupation may fall 
into different social strata* from others in 
the same occupational class, A physician 


"Another difficulty presents itself in that even 
within a specific occupation (e.¢., _ there 
may be a wide range of social distinctions. For the 
purpose of an occupational rating scale it is neces 
sary to consider the modal characteristics of the 
group. It is not felt justified to press this argument 
to the major occupational category however. 
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for example is more likely to be in an 
“upper” status group in our society than 
a primary or secondary school teacher (who 
will be in the “middle” status groups) al- 
though both occupations are professional. 
The same will apply to propietors, man- 
agers, etc. 

The classification scheme which is mod- 
eled after the Warner scale is shown in 
Taste |. It has been constructed on an 
a priori basis relying heavily upon the in- 
sights provided by other studies [/0] and is 
at present being validated. It is built on a 
seven point scale, with 2 levels of “upper” 
status occupations, 3 levels of “middle” 
status occupations and 2 levels of “lower” 
status occupations. Class | as a rule will 
contain few or no individuals in the present 
kind of study but predominantly more in 
studies done with more heterogeneous popu- 
lations or in ivy league colleges. 


The Results 


Mobility of Men: The distribution of 
presently held occupations for those who 
returned questionnaires and those who did 
not indicate a predominance among groups 
4 and 5. A higher proportion of those who 
returned them are in group 4 giving evi- 
dence that those who return questionnaires 
are different from those who do not—in this 
case with regard to their occupational status 
(Taste 2). In combining both groups we 
find that the majority of the subjects are 
in the middle status categories with only 10 
per cent in the lower categories. 

Of the fathers, however, 50 per cent were 
in the lower status groups with those in the 
middle status group toward the lower end; 
the status of the sons in the middle group 
is weighted toward the upper end of the 
scale. 

It might reasonably be argued that the 
change in occupational status from fathers 
to sons reflects the shift in occupational dis- 
tribution of the labor force during this pe- 
riod. Although there has been a change in 
this direction, i.e., a decrease in the propor- 
tion of unskilled (group 7) and correspond- 
ing increases in semi-skilled occupations 
and, until the last decade, a drop in the 
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skilled occupations; the amount of change 
observed in this sample is far beyond the 
proportional changes in the labor force.* 

In addition to assessing the amount of rise 
by contrasting the; distributions of sons’ 
occupations as a group with those of their 
fathers as a group we have calculated the 
extent of change from individual father- 
son combinations. Taste 3 indicates the 
numbers and proportions of those who rose 
in status, remained static and descended in 
status by contrasting the status of sons with 
their fathers. 

It is apparent that of the total groups of 
males for whom data are available, 72. 
per cent were upwardly mobile in varying 
degrees, 19.5 per cent were stable and 8.1 
per cent were downwardly mobile. Per- 
centage-wise this is a considerable amount 
of upward mobility. 

As Rogoff observes [9] prior studies in 
occupational intergeneration mobility agree 
in that about 70 per cent of sons are in 
different occupations from those of their 
fathers. We have already pointed out that 
in most of these studies the occupational 
classification system used makes it difficult 
to know, particularly at the upper half of 
the scale (above the skilled occupations) 


what is “up” and what is “down” in regard 


to mobility. Some of the studies cited are 
discreet in referring merely to occupational 
mobility and refraining from giving it 
direction. 

Upon closer scrutiny of the present data 
it is apparent that the majority of youths 
rose just one or two steps (43 per cent) and 
that some 50 per cent of the sons started 
from a very low level (6 or 7). A fair per- 
centage (about 25 per cent), however were 
able to rise into the upper groups. They 
were not fortunate enough to rise to be 
President but some did rise to be president 
of fair-sized business corporations. 

One pattern stands out clearly in this 
picture. Most of those who achieved con- 


‘In the Rogoff [9] and Glass [7] monographs 
appear extensive discussions of the statistical tech- 
niques that may be used to standardize this kind of 
observation. In the present situation the numbers 
studied are too small to make such calculations 
worthwhile. 
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siderable mobility did so in business or 
associated areas. The majority of the one 
or two steps upward mobilities however, ar« 
in the industrial area. There was very little 
dependence on college education for the 
purpose of achieving mobility except in 
some rare cases. One may infer that com 
mercial high school preparation may be 
helpful in getting ahead in the business 
occupations (it is not evident however, to 
what extent it is an advantage over an aca 
demic high school preparation); it may 
hinder and certainly does not facilitate ad 
vanced education. 


Mobility of Women 


Up to now our concern has been with the 
mobility of men. The priority of our in 
terest reflects the general state of literatur« 
in mobility, in which little is reported on 
the social mobility of women. A woman 
enjoys the potentiality for mobility gener 
ally in two ways. She can achieve by her 
own occupational efforts or through the 
occupational status of the man she marries. 
In the present stucy we have estimated 
mobility by combining both ways but prin 
cipally the latter since very few women who 
responded to the questionnaire were not 
married.® 

The result of contrasting the occupational 
status of husbands with those of the girls’ 
fathers indicates that here too there was a 
great deal of mobility although not quite as 
much as with the males of the class. Inter 
estingly enough, the occupational status of 
the girls’ fathers was not quite as low as 
those of the boys. (This result may be an 
artifact of the fact that the female data deal 
only with questionnaire respondents.) 

It is apparent then that upward mobility 
has been possible for daughters as well as 
sons (Taste 5). Some 69.4 per cent were 
upwardly mobile, 12.2 per cent maintained 
the same status and 18.4 per cent were down 
wardly mobile. This reflects a sizable 


* Only women who responded to the questionnaire 
were used, in contrast to the way the data with men 
were handled because of the difficulty that would 
have been encountered in attempting to determine 
the occupations of the husbands of those who did 
not respond to the questionnaire 








TABLE 1 
Scale for Status Classification of Occupations 





























Occupa- Proprietor- 
tional Managerial- Clerical- 
Class Professional Executive Sales-Service 
High I Artist or performer, well Corporation executive or 
Status known owner 
Occupations Univ. President Top government officials 
II Radio commentator Hospital administrator CPA peymaster 
Writer Manager Chamber of Control manager 
Chemical engineer Commerce 
Copy editor Vice President—Lumber 
Minister company 
Physician 
Middle Ill Chiropodist Manager, trucking com- Archivist 
Status Dress designer pany Insurance 
Occupations Nurse Buyer Auditor 
Dental hygienist Local ice cream-manufac- Accountant (non CPA) 
Reporter turer Sales—real estate 
Teacher, high-school District office-manager 
Restaurant owner 
IV Teacher, grade Warchouse foreman Bank teller 
Lab. technician Tavern owner Time study clerk 
Draftsman Owner hobby shop Salesman, hospital sup- 
Interpreter Display manager plies 
4 Production controller Legal stenographer 
Passenger agent R. R. 
v Junk dealer Time clerk 
Postal transportation 
clerk 
Stenographer 
Credit clerk 
Bread salesman 
House-to-house canvasser 
Low VI Fruit peddler 
P. O. helper 
Status Watchman 
Occupations Gas station-attendent 
Bus driver 
Vil Messenger 
Housekeeper 
Janitor 


Scrub woman 





amount of upward mobility. How much 
their high school education contributed to 
this mobility is difficult to say. Part of the 
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mobility picture may result from an accul- 
turation phenomenon with the girls as with 
the boys since many of the subjects were 
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Industrial Agricultural 





Executive or owner 
ferm corporation 


Gentleman farmer 


Large farm owner 


Moderate or small 
farm owner 

Tenant farmer— 
large farm 


Central office 
Installer (Tel. Co.) 
Inspector—aircraft 
Tool setter 

Steam engineer 


Inspector (parts) 


Tenant farmer 
Photo processor 

Butcher 

Plumber 

Mason 

Cable splicer 

Machinist 

Motorman 

Lineman 


Bench worker 
Weider 

Drill press operator 
Tool room clerk 
Chef's helper 

Meat packer 


—_——___---++ _ 


Farm laborer (non- 
migrant) 


M igrant laborers | 
(farm) 


Landscaper 
Nurseryman (laborer ) 





the children of immigrants from Ireland, 
Italy and Germany. 
Summarizing the results for the combined 
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male and female group we would conclude 
that considerable between-generation mo 
bility has characterized this group—and this 
in spite of graduation from school during 
a depression, coming from low status homes 
—many with recently immigrated parents 
and most with a few years of military serv 
ice. If generalizations from the results of 
this study could legitimately be made, we 
would feel the tendency to disparage the 
American dream as a myth should be modi- 
fied; for although the Horatio Alger ideal 
may be overdrawn, there has existed and 
still exists considerable opportunity. This 
does not mean that everyone can or will 
achieve, but for the majority of those in the 
labor force from the lower status group, 
rising above the status of one’s father is a 
possibility with considerable likelihood. 
The proponents of the myth idea may have 
served a valuable service in demonstrating 
that should a person not achieve, the re- 
sponsibility for it may not be solely his but 
may justifiably be the result of limited 
economic opportunity. 

It is our feeling however that the par- 
tially unrealistic elements of the American 
dream may be a very necessary correlate to 
the general development and expansion of 
our culture. Although limitation of space 
prevents expanding on this idea, it may be 
that if there is an element of exaggeration 
in the American dream the drive to get 
ahead that results from it may be a general 
motivating force that generates spurred in- 
dividual contribution to the productivity of 
the society. This added productivity in 
turn makes for more “opportunity,” more 
individual reward so that some of the un- 
reality is transformed into reality through 
the drive it generates. It's as though there 
were an artificial level of aspiration built 
into the value structure of the society to 
keep it constantly expanding by the incen- 
tives of long range rewards [5]. 


Personal Characteristics 


Given a particular economic situation the 
question that looms largest is why and how 
some persons achieve more than others. 
Unfortunately, the number of returned 
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TABLE 2 


Occupational Distribution by Male's Present Occupation and Father's 1939 Occupation 
for Those Who Did and Did Not Return Questionnaires 






































Father’ s 
Occupation 
Persons Not Father’ s Father’ s Total Total Re- 
Returning Occupation Returned Occupation Returned and turned and 
Oe " Questionnaires Non-Returnees Questionnaires Returnees Non-Returned —_ Non-Returned 
Class N % N % N % N % N % N % 
1 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
2 9 12.7 0 0.0 7 25.0 0 0.0 16 16.1 0 0.0 
3 5 7.0 1 1.6, 5 17.9 0 0.0 10 10.1 1 1.1 
4 24 33.8 9 14.1 9 32.1 6 26.4 33 33.4 15 17.3 
5 21 29.6 19 29.7 6 21.4 8 4.8 27 27.3 27 31.0 
6 9 12.7 21 32.8 1 3.6 7 30.4 10 10.1 28 32.2 
7 1 1.4 14 21.8 0 0.0 2 8.7 1 1.0 16 18.4 
Army 2 2.8 0 0.0. 0 0.0 0 0.0 2 2.0 0 0.0 
Tora. 71 100.0 64 100.0 28 8=69100.0 23. «100.0 99 100.0 87 §6100.0 
No Data or 
Dead 9 5 9 21 
! 
TABLE 3 
Mobility of Sons by Contrast of Son's Occupational Status with That of Father's 
Questionnanres Questionnaires 
Non- Returned Returned Total 
Extent of Difference N % N % N % 
1. Up five levels 0 0.0 1 4.4 1 1.2 
2. Up four levels 6 9.4 1 44 7 8.1 
3. Up three levels 10 15.5 5 21.7 15 17.2 
4. Up two levels 13 20.3 4 14.4 17 19.5 
5. Up one level 14 21.9 7 30.4 21 24.1 
6. Sare level 12 18.8 5 21.7 17 19.5 
7. Down one level 5 7.8 0 0.0 5 §.7 
8. Down two levels 1 1.6 0 0.0 1 1.2 
9. Down three levels 1 1.6 0 0.0 1 1.2 
10, Army 2 3.1 0 0.0 - 2 - 2.3 
Tora. 64 100.0 23 100.0 87 100.0 
No Data 7 3 12 
Granpw Torat 71 28 99 
questionnaires does not provide sufficient 1. From a question concerning what they 


cases to enable one to say with statistical felt had contributed to their success or fail- 
assurance which characteristics differentiate ure, a predominance of those who had 
the socially mobile from the non-mobile. achieved among those who chose to respond 
We have, however, made some observations stated “personality” and “the ability to get 
we feel are suggestive of some hypotheses along with people” as primary requisites. 
and speculations regarding those charac- Second was “drive,” “push,” and “ambi- 
teristics which we are presenting with the tion.” The stress on personality and the 


emphasis that they are to be seen solely as ability to get along with people may be 
hypotheses. taken as consistent with Reisman’s thesis 
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TABLE 4 
Summary Table of Mobility of Sons 


Movement Total Group 
Up 63 
Same 17 
Down 7 


87 





TABLE 5 
Social Mobility of Women by Contrast of 
Husband's or Own, to Father's Occupation 
Father’ s 
Occupation 





Husband's or Own 





No Data 
Tora. 





[8] concerning the “other-directedness” of 
our culture. We believe however that the 
strong role played by “drive” and “push” 
among those who act to get ahead or main- 
tain their status makes inner-directedness as 
much a part of contemporary adjustment as 
other-directedness. We would hypothesize 
that truly successful persons are those. who 
combine the features of “getting along with 
others” and “drive” with the greatest 
facility. 

2. A cardinal feature of the upward mo- 
bility pattern we feel to be the «'llingness 
to take risks. Those with the most charm- 
ing personalities and ambition will be by- 
passed by those who see an opportunity and 
are willing to take a chance knowing to 
varying degrees the risks involved. In other 
words we do not ascribe to mobility through 
“luck” or “the breaks.” To our way of 
thinking upward mobility is the result of a 
combination of opportunity and the will- 
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ingness to take advantage of these oppor 
tunities. 

3. It has previously been suggested |2) 
that an important part of the mobility pat 
tern of youths from lower socio-economi 
levels is the “willingness to postpone imme 
diate gratification” which makes such mo 
bility possible. We believe the present very 
limited data suggest that this is a pattern 
which is characteristic more of those who 
achieve mobility by means of a college 
education than any other route. 

4. The data suggest to us also that social 
mobility appears to be more possible for 
those who are willing to be mobile geo 
graphically. We would hypothesize a pro 
gressive relationship in this regard relative 
to the size of the community. The hypoth 
esis may be stated formally as: The smaller 
the community the more willingness there 
must be for geographic mobility in order 
for an individual to achieve higher social 
status. 


Vocational Education—Social Mobility 


It is apparent from what data we have 
that college and other advanced education 
has been used very little by this group as a 
means of achieving higher status. This may 
be a direct result of the limiting influence 
of a vocational school education. In this 
regard it should be clear to all counselors 
and educators that the decision to enter into 
a specialized course of study of a vocational! 
character at a rather young age may be 
limiting the possibilities for mobility in our 
culture enormously [6] particularly by cut 
ting off the likelihood of a liberal arts or 
professional education. For those who plan 
a business career this course of action may 
be best although we suspect this is yet to 
be proved. Although we would be loathe 
to say that a vocational school education is 
of limited value, we would suggest thai 
counselors and teaching personnel guide 
students cautiously at an age before crystal 
lization of an occupational objective has 
been achieved, and where the choice of a 
vocational education may at a later time 
be self-limiting. At the same time we 
would suggest that counselors explore the 
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possibility in those cases where entering into 
a vocational education program can be- 
come a source of social mobility and further 
achievement. 


Summary 


The present study was designed to de- 
termine the extent of social mobility among 
the 1939 graduates of a New England com- 
mercial high school, as well as the charac- 
teristics which might distinguish the up- 
ward mobile from the static or downward 
mobile. 

In 1954 questionnaires were sent to about 
all the $38 members of the graduating class, 
and data concerning occupation (for the 
males) was made more complete from data 
from the city directory and telephone con- 
tacts with informed members of the class. 

The subjects’ occupational status were 
compared with that of their fathers, em- 
ploying a revised occupational rating scale, 
which indicated that 72.4 per cent of the 
men and 69.4 per cent of the women had 
been upwardly mobile. 

The implications of this finding for the 
concept of the “American dream” are dis- 
cussed, 

A number of hypotheses concerning the 


characteristics of the upwardly mobile are 
offered. 

The value of entering a program of voca- 
tional education at an early age prior to 
possible crystallization of occupational or 
educational objectives has been questioned 
as a limitation to potential upward mobility. 
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ETS UNDERTAKES GUIDANCE PROJECT 


A project to increase the contribution of classroom teachers to educa- 
tional and vocational guidance in the public schools has recently been 
undertaken by the Educational Testing Service under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund. This project involves the development of 
a series of Guidance Workbooks, in order to make junior and senior high 
school students more aware of their abilities and interests and to help 
them use such information in making decisions about their high school 
course of study, their vocational goals, and their plans for education 
beyond high school. 

The Guidance Workbooks project is under the direction of Benjamin 
Shimberg. A National Advisory Board, chosen with the cooperation of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association and the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, will help formulate policies for 
the project and work closely with Dr. Shimberg in developing the work- 
books and accompanying teachers’ guides.-ETS Developments, March, 
1956. 
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A Study of Applicants 


For Readmission to College 
ROY E. WARMAN 


HE PROBLEM of readmitting students who 

have failed to maintain minimum aca- 
demic standards is encountered by all col- 
leges and universities. Although the han 
dling of these students requires a dispro- 
portionate amount of administrative time, 
little has been published about them or how 
to deal with them. 

The only publication bearing directly 
on this topic that could be found in the 
post-war period dealt with a program at the 
Galesburg Undergraduate Division of the 
University of Illinois [/]. Slightly more 
than 50 per cent of all readmitted students 
succeeded in their first semester back in 
school, but about half of these failed to 
perform acceptably in the second semester. 
It was concluded that every case was com- 
plicated by emotional factors—often causa- 
tive—which made rehabilitation difficult 
and that “it is unrealistic to expect every 
scudent to overcome in the first term fol- 
lowing readmission those factors which 
caused his failure” (1, p. 77). 


The Problem 


At the Ohio State University a previously 
clismissed student who seeks readmission to 
the: University is often referred to the Uni- 
versity Counseling and Testing Center 
(UCTC) for counseling, diagnosis, and 
prognosis, and the counselor's report is re- 
viewed along with other materials gathered 
in connection with the student's petition 
for reinstatement. Examples of other mate- 
rials are statements from an employer, a 
doctor, his parents, and the student him- 
self, and records of his grades and activities. 


~ Roy E. Warman is a Counselor in the University ; 


Counseling and Testing Center, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Action on the petition is taken by the 
petitions committee of the college in which 
the student wishes to enroll. 

This article reports a follow-up study of 
previously dismissed students who sought 
readmission. in two colleges of the Univer- 
sity and who were counseled as part of this 
petitioning process. The study was an 
attempt to answer the following questions: 
(a) To what extent do the prognoses of the 
UCTC counselors agree with the petitions 
committee action? (b) Do readmitted stu 
dents make academic records good enough 
to permit them to stay in school? (c) How 
well are these records predicted by the 
counselors’ prognoses? (d) What is the 
relationship between these variables and 
the applicants’ scores on a test of general 
scholastic ability? 

There is consensus among UCTC coun- 
selors that the student who has been dis 
missed from the University and is seeking 
readmission is not easily counseled with, 
chiefly because of the conditions under 
which he is referred and because of the 
roles and responsibilities imposed upon 
the counselor by the nature of the case. 

1. Referral conditions: The student who 
is “Out Under Rules” (OUR), which gen- 
erally means dismissal for failure to meet 
academic requirements, and who is seck- 
ing readmission, practically always has de- 
cided that he wants to return to college 
before he is referred for counseling. Ini- 
tially, he sees such a referral as another ad 
ministrative hurdle between him and his 
readmission. He is generally compliant, 
willing to answer specific questions, and 
courteous. But at the same time he is 


. usually on the defensive to protect a posi 


tion which he fears will be challenged and 
threatened by the counselor. 





2. Counselor roles and responsibilities: 
In most counseling contacts, the counselor 
can easily reconcile his responsibilities to 
the school and to society in general with his 
primary responsibilities to the counselee. 
In the case of an OUR referral, however, 
the counselor has a primary responsibility 
to the referring college's petitions commit- 
tee to submit a report that will assist the 
committee to reach a decision about the 
particular petition, Whether the counselor 
decides to emphasize his responsibility to 
the petitions committee or to give equal 
responsibility to it and to the counselee, 
stresses are placed on the customary coun- 
sclee-counselor relationship. 


Procedure 


A search was made through UCTC rec- 
ords from January, 1950, through Decem- 
ber, 1953, to identify all OUR students who 
were seen during that period. Over 300 
were found, of whom 164 were seeking read- 
mission to College A and an additional 70 
who were applying to College B. The files 
ol these two colleges were then searched to 
determine what action had been taken on 
each petition and what had happened to 
those who had been readmitted. The re- 
maining 76 cases were not used because 
they fell into categories that were not large 
enough to permit statistical comparisons. 

From the records of Colleges A and B 
and the UCTC the following pertinent data 
were available: 

General scholastic ability test percentile on the 

Ohio State Psychological Examination (OSPE) 

Academic record up to time of dismissal from 

the University 

College from which the student was dismissed 

Petitions committee action on the student's peti 

tion for readmission 

Subsequent academic record of each readmitted 

student 

Counselor's prognosis of the student’s future 

academic performance 

This last item, the counselor's prognosis, 
needs explanation. As used in this study, 
this is a rating of the written report sub- 
mitted by the UCTC counselor to the peti- 
tions committee. This rating was made by 
a member of the senior counseling staff in 
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a later, independent reading and rating of 
the report. Rating was made on a five- 
point scale, a continuum ranging from very 
favorable for readmission to very unlav- 
orable for readmission. In the statistical 
analyses it became necessary to group rt 
ings 1 and 2 and ratings 4 and 5 together, 
respectively, into favorable and unfavorable 
categories to obtain larger N's in each cell. 
Effort was made in the original ratings to 
avoid use of the middle rating of 3, in order 
to permit comparison with the action of the 
college petitions committee, which had to 
approve or deny each petition. In five 
cases in which the original rater did use a 
3, a second rater was able to assign a more 
decisive rating of either 2 or 4. As a check 
on the reliability of the rating procedure, 
the second rater rerated every third report 
on those petitioning for readmission to 
College B. The obtained correlation of 
0.87 was significant beyond the | per cent 
level of probability, indicating that the 
implications of counselor reports can be 
interpreted quite consistently, at least by 
other counselors in the UCTC. 

These data were tabulated and analyzed 
statistically. When the OSPE had been 
taken more than once by a student, the 
score used was the highest one attained by 
him. 


Data and Discussion 


Taste | indicates that the counselor's 
prognosis and the College A petitions com- 
mittee are about equally stringent in their 
evaluation of the petitioning student, be- 
ing favorable about half of the time. Col 
lege B's committee is somewhat more 
lenient. (This does not mean that coun- 
sclor and committee are responding the 
same way to given individuals; see correla- 
tions in Tasie 3.) 

From a breakdown of the raw data (not 
presented here), it does not appear that 
the petitions committee or the counselor 
made decisions that favored any of the 
colleges from which the students were dis- 
missed. Most of the petitioners (82 per 
cent) to College A had been dismissed from 
that College. The comparable figure for 
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TABLE | 


Petitions Committee Action and Counselor's 
Prognosis for Students Applying for Readmission 





Total 


149 


58 


Petitions commattee action 


Favorable 


Counselor's prognosis 


Unfavorable Favorable Unfavorable 


77 72 82 67 
52 48 55 45 
40 18 ~w 28 
69 31 52 48 





Comparison of the Current Academic Status of 
Dismissed Students Readmitted to College A and 
College B of the Ohio State University 





Readmitied to College A 


Outcome N 


Graduated 4 
In school doing satisfactory work 18 
Satisfactory work last quarter enrolled 17 

Total doing satisfactory work 39 
Dismissed after one quarter 26° 
Disrnissed after two or more quarters 10 


Total of academic dismissals 
Did not register 
Other dismissals 


Total of other outcomes 


Granv Tora 


petitioners to College B is 70 per cent. 

It is difficult to evaluate the informal 
screening that goes on before any given 
petition reaches the petitions committee, or 
to know whether both colleges screen to the 


same extent. An additional group of stu- 
dents were seen at UCTC who did not 
complete the petitioning process to the 
point where the petitions committee took 
formal action. There is evidence in the 
raw data that at least some of these coun- 
selees did not follow through as an out- 
come of the counseling process. That is, 
they came to accept the odds against their 
proposed program and/or to define other 
alternatives more appropriate to their im- 
mediate situation. The counselor's prog- 
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Readmatted to College B 


%, N % 


5.2 0 0.0 
23.3 4 10.0 
22.1 5 12.5 


100.0 


nosis was unfavorable in three-fourths of 
these cases; 11 out of 15 in College A, 9 
out of 12 in College B. It seems safe to 
assume that some similar screening is a 
complished by officials in the college offices 

Tasie 2 shows the current status of those 
readmitted to the two colleges. Compari 
sons between the colleges must be made 
cautiously because of the small number of 
students involved, especially in the College 
B data. Also, it should be noted that the 
minimum time gap between the quarter the 
student was reinstated and the time the 
data were collected for this study was three 
academic quarters, assuming that the stu 
dents were to be enrolled continuously 
Actually, since many take the summer quar 
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ter off, a few of the readmitted students 
may have had only two quarters since their 
reinstatement. Some who eventually may 
graduate will be in the group currently do- 
ing satisfactory work; others in this group 
may be dismissed. 

With these cautions in mind, a compari- 
son of those readmitted to the two colleges 
reveals that: 


1. About half of the students who were 
readmitted have been dismissed again for 
failure to meet minimum required aca- 
demic standards. Both colleges lose one- 
third of those readmitted after <hey have 
been back in school for only one quarter. 
College B loses a few more than College A 
after two or more quarters. 

2. Percentage-wise, College A has about 
twice as many students who have graduated, 
are still in school, or were doing satisfac- 
tory work when last enrolled as does Col- 
lege B (50.6 per cent vs. 22.5 per cent). 

3. A greater percentage of students who 
did not register plus the occurrence of more 
non-academic dismissals (20 per cent vs. 2.6 
per cent) contributes heavily to the ap- 
parently poorer selection by College B's 
petitions committee. 

The statistical analysis of data for the two 
colleges involved is presented in Taste 3. 
Here it is seen that counselor's prognosis 
correlates equally well with the committee 
action for both colleges. Note that the 
committee action is not independent of the 
counselor's prognosis and, therefore, this 
correlation is not based on two independent 
variables. The counselor's prognosis seems 
to be more closely related to the general 
scholastic ability test (OSPE) than is the 
petitious committee action. In_ neither 
college, however, is the OSPE percentile 
rank significantly associated with the sub- 
sequent academic record of those who are 
readmitted. 

An examination of the data in the cor- 
relation matrix for counselor's prognosis 
and subsequent academic record (not shown 
here) reveals that one item contributed 
heavily to the low correlation between the 
two. For 48 students whose academic rec- 
ords were satisfactory after readmission, the 
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counselor’s prognosis was favorable in 41 
cases, unfavorable in 7. For 59 whose sub- 
sequent records were not satisfactory, how- 
ever, the counselor's prognosis had been 
favorable in 38 cases and unfavorable in 
only 21. It seems that while the counselors 
were generally successful in identifying stu- 
dents who would make a satisfactory record, 
counselors were not as successful in identi- 
fying those who would not. (There is no 
way to tell what proportion of students 
whose applications were rejected by the 
petitions committees—especially those for 
whom there had been a favorable coun- 
selor’s prognosis—would have made good if 
readmitted.) 

Both counselor's prognosis and committee 
action have less relationship to OSPE in 
the case of the College A petitioners than 
for the College B petitioners. And there is 
also closer relationship between counselor's 
prognosis and subsequent academic record 
in the College A cases. This indicates less 
attention by the counselor to the OSPE in 
the case of petitioners to College A, since, as 
we have seen, the OSPE has but minor pre- 
dictive value for the subsequent academic 
record of these readmitted students. 

How does this difference between col- 
leges come about? A ready explanation is 
that the College A committee has been more 
successful in evaluating important non- 
objective factors, such as motivation. But 
such an explanation hardly explains the 
fact that the counselor's prognosis also was 
more successful with College A petitioners 
than with those of College B. Examination 
of the raw data shows that the same coun- 
selors saw students applying to both col- 
leges. And comparisons of the three coun- 
selors who handled the bulk of the appli- 
cations to College B does not reveal any 
significant differences among the counselors. 

There are other possible explanations, 
whose validity is beyond the scope of this 
paper: 

1. College B may use more liberal criteria 
in selection, i.e., it may readmit all appli- 
cants whose situations appear to be different 
and who, therefore, have a chance to make 
good; while College A may readmit only 
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TABLE 3 


Relationships Among Variables Used in Studying 
the Applicants for Readmission 





Statistic 


Items Being Related Used 


College B 
Level of 


' Sigmficance 


——College A 
Level of 





OSPE and committee action on pe- 
tition 

OSPE and counselor's prognosis; 
cases upon which the committee 
acted 

OSPE and counselor’s prognosis; 
all cases 

OSPE and subsequent academic rec- 
ord (OUR vs. non-OUR) 

Courtelor’s prognosis and subse- 
quent academic record (OUR vs. 
non-OUR) 

Counselor’s prognosis and commit- 
tee action on petition 


Biserial r 


Biserial r 


Biserial r 


Biserial r 


Phi Coefficient 


0.48 0.01 


0.63 0.01 


0.01 0.01 


Not sig. Not sig. 


0.02 Not sig 


Phi Coefficient 





applicants who appear likely to make the 
academic grade. 

2. The expectations by committee and 
counselor of what is required for scholastic 
success in College B may be set too low. 

3. College A refers a higher proportion of 
its readmission applicants to the UCTC 
than does College B. If students referred 
by College B, as a group, are more com- 
plicated cases, i.e., those for whom non- 
objective factors are more difficult to eval- 
uate, then both counselor and committee 
may tend to fall back on objective data, 
such as OSPE test performance. But since 
the OSPE performance of these students is 
not significantly related to their subsequent 
academic records, th. difference in outcome 
between colleges may hinge on differences 
in the original selection of readmission ap- 
plicants who are referred for counseling. 


Cautions 


There are important limitations upon 
the extent to which one may generalize from 
these data: 

1. As indicated, there may be differences 
in the bases upon which applicants for re- 
admission are referred to the UCTC for 
counseling. Not everyone who petitions 
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for readmission is referred to this agency. 
Those not referred tend to be those whose 
situations seem relatively clear-cut to col- 
lege officials. Not seeing these people prob 
ably results in a lowering of correlations 
between the counselor's prognosis and both 
committee action and subsequent academic 
record. 

2. There is also no way of knowing what 


_ kind of record might have been obtained by 


those whose petitions for readmission were 
rejected. Considering the imperfect pre 
dictability of present procedures, it would 
be interesting to know what would happen 
if anyone motivated enough to apply were 
readmitted. 

3. Important questions are raised about 
the goals of the readmission procedure. 
Does the Ohio State University want to 
readmit only those students who will suc- 
ceed academically, those whose present situ- 
ation appears different from that at time 
of dismissal and who, therefore, might make 
it, or those who could profit from another 
opportunity even if they do not graduate? 
At present there seems to be vacillation 
from case to case and from office to office 
In some cases, the objective criteria studied 
in this report were probably not being used 





as prediction measures by either the UCTC 
counselor or the college petitions com- 
mittee, 


Summary 


This is a study of students who applied 
for readmission to two colleges at the Ohio 
State University and who were referred 
to the University Counseling and Testing 
Center as a part of the petitioning process. 

Although in this study College A appears 
to have had somewhat better success than 
College B in selecting those who will do 
satisfactory work, both have had substan. 
tial percentages of subsequent academic 
dismissals. The UCTC counselor's prog 
nosis has moderate relationship with com- 


erally successful in identifying those who 
would make a satisfactory record but not 
as successful in identifying those who would 
not. ‘The counselor’s prognosis was more 
related to percentile rank on a test of gen- 
eral scholastic ability than was the peti 
tions committee action. It seems clear that 
tested scholastic ability was given too much 
weight in these cases by both counselor and 
committee. Other probably less objective 
factors are particularly important and need 
to be brought into sharper focus when dis- 
missed students are being considered tor 
readmission to a college in the University. 
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FROM THE APGA BANQUET INVOCATION, 1956 


We freely acknowledge our inadequacy for this task and the imperfec 


tions of the instruments and methods at our disposal. Help us to be very 
humble. Help us not to be so enamored with the value of our own 
theories and methods that our minds will be closed to new and possibly 
better ideas no matter what their source, whether they came from our 
bitterest rivals or even if we have openly opposed them before. Help us 
not to make a fetish of consistency that will make us lose the good we oft 
might gain by trying something new. 

Be with the officers of all the associations meeting here, with all the 
committees, with all of us in our deliberations. Give us understanding, 
insight, wisdom, and unselfishness so that all that is planned, all that is 
accomplished may serve to increase the effectiveness of the service that 
we seck to render. May we not become so absorbed with the machinery 
of our organization that we lose sight of the purpose for which it is set up. 
In all our discussions, all our disagreements, and there may be many, and 
in all our agreements help us never to lose sight of our central purpose. 
May we be willing, if necessary, sometimes to compromise with methods 
but never with principles. 

May we go from this convention with some new insight, however small, 
into ways by which we can become more effective as counselors, with 
increased enthusiasm, and with renewed dedication to this service. In 
all this work we need Thy continual help, O Lord; be Thou our counselor 
and our guide,—Artruur J. Jones. 
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Test Usage in Counseling Centers 


KATHLYN C. SILVANIA 


tie purPOsE of this study was to deter- 
mine the frequency of the use of various 
standardized psychological measurement 
tests and techniques in the Counseling Serv- 
ices approved by the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. 

In order to obtain the desired data, a 
check list was constructed. The check list 
consists of one hundred fifty-five tests ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. These tests 
and techniques included sixty-nine from a 
study by Berkshire, Bugental, Cassens, and 
Edgerton [2]; other titles were taken from 
the sample test file of the Guidance Center 
at Washington University; and the re- 
mainder were tests with which the author 
had become familiar during her graduate 
study. 

The check list was sent to the 167 coun- 
seling centers which had been approved by 
the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation. The responses were thus ob 
tained from counseling services which had 
met certain minimum standards prior to 
inclusion in the bulletin [3] as “approved” 
counseling services. 

The following instructions were given 
for indicating the frequency of use of each 
of the tests. - 


Please check the letter (A, B, C, D, or E) before 
each test which designates the frequency with 
which that test is used in your counseling serv 
ice. Check (A) if that test is used frequently, 
at least once for each 5 or 6 clients; (B) if the 
test is used often, at least once for each 20-25 
clients; (C) if the test is used rarely, but is 
available for use; (D) if the test is not available 
for use, but is known to the counselors in case 
the need for it should arise; and (E) if unknown 


In addition blank spaces were provided 
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for listing tests which the agencies were us- 
ing but which did not appear on the check 
list. Finally the question “What is your 
client case load per month?” was asked 
Because the survey was undertaken in order 
to determine the frequency of use of tests 
it was necessary to secure information con 
cerning client case load. A letter accom 
panying the check list referred to this ques 
tion and stressed the statistical evaluation 
which would be made as a result of the 
replies received from the centers. 

A weighting plan was devised which took 
into consideration the wide differences in 
case loads. The plan developed was as 
follows: 

1. A columnar table (part of which is 
given as Taste |, this paper) was set up 
Each center was listed by number at the 
top of the table. Beneath this the client 
case load of that center was listed, Beneath 
this was listed the frequency rating for each 
test as assigned by the center. 

2. Each frequency rating which had been 
assigned by the centers was then weighted 
according to the following scale: “A” re 
ceives 5 points, “B” 4 points, “C” 3 points, 
“D”" 2 points, and “E” was given | point 
Looking at Taste |, it can be noted that 
Center number 2 did not respond to the 
survey, therefore, there is no tabulation 
beneath this number. Center number 4 
responded, but did not rate the tests which 
appear on the portion of the table given 
in Taste |. 

3. After all test ratings were listed, they 
were assigned numerical values of 5, 4, 3, 2 
or |. These numerical values were then 
multiplied by the client case load of the 
Center giving the rating for the test. For 
example, looking again at Tasie |, we see 
that the Allport-Vernon Study of Values 
was assigned a rating of B by Center | and 


fF 
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TABLE | 


An Excerpt of the Tabulation of Replies Received from the 
Counseling Services Indicating Frequency of Use of Tests by Each Service 





Center Number 
Client Case Load 


450 


Totals 
17,503 


§ 4 5 167 
340 10) 125 50 


a 





Allport-Vernon Study of Values 


ACE Psychological Exam. High School 


ACE College Freshmen 


2,200 


Cc D 
3 2 16,823 
61,594 
D D 
2 2 
680 250 
D D 
2 2 
680 250 


17,153 
57 ,406 


17,383 
71,829 





received an assigned value of 4, this value 
is then multiplied by the client case load 
for this center (450) which results in a total 
value for this Center for this test of 1,800 
points. Center 2 had no ratings. Center 3 
gave a rating of the use of the test as C, 
which is assigned a weight of 3 and multi- 
plied by 340, the client case load for this 
Center which gives a total value for this test 
of 1,020 points, etc. The total weighted 
value for this test from-all of the 141 centers 
who responded to the survey is 16,825. 

4. The total weighted point value for 
each test is found by adding all of the point 
values obtained in step 3. The total num- 
ber of clients represented by the replies 
received on each check list item is added. 
If each Center had replied to all of the 
items on the check list each score would 
have been 17,503. This was not the case. 
Many of the Centers rated only selected test 
items on the list, therefore, for each test, 
the number of clients represented by that 
test varies. In the case of the Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values it is 16,823; for the 
ACE Psychological Examination High 
School it is 17,153; and for the ACE Psy- 
chological Examination College Freshmen, 
it is 17,383. 

5. For the final step, to determine the 
rank order of the frequency of the use of 
each of these tests listed on the check list, 
the figures given in the total columns were 
used. The total point value obtained for 
each test was divided by the client case load 
represented. The result was the weighted 


560 


score which determined the rank order for 
that test as compared to each of the other 
154 tests. For example, referring again to 
Taste |, the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values was assigned a total point value of 
61,594, which when divided by the total 
client case load of 16,823 gives a weighted 
score of 3.66 which, when ranked, rated the 
test as number 9 in use of all of the tests. 
For determining the rank order of the ACE 
Psychological Examination High School, 
we divided 57,406 by 17,153 and obtained a 
weighted score of 3.34 which ranked as 
number 15. The ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination College Freshmen ranked num- 
ber 3 as compared with the rest of the tests. 
This was obtained by dividing 71,829, the 
total point value, by 17,383, the total client 
case load for this test resulting in a weighted 
score of 4.13. 

In every case the weighted score falls 
between 1.00 and 5.00. 

Results of the Survey. One hundred 
forty-one check lists were returned ade- 
quately completed for inclusion in the 
tabulation. The range of clients tested per 
month was from $ to 1,674. There was an 
average case load per month for the Cen- 
ters replying of 132. 

The results of this survey are given in 
Tasce 2, columns |, 2, and 5. Column | 
is the weighted score (total point value 
divided by client case load); column 2 is 
the title of the test or technique in order 
of preference of use in that area of testing; 
and column 5 is the rank order of frequency 
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TABLE 2 





Rank Order of Frequency of Use of Tests as Found in Three Studies 


Wei ghied 


Score 


Name of Test 


1947 


1948 


Pres- 





Intelligence Tests 


Wechsler Bellevue In- 
telligence Scale— 
Adult 

ACE Psychologica! 
Exam. College Fresh- 
men 

Otis Self Administering 
Mental Ability Test 

Ohio Psychological Ex- 
amination 

ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination High 
School 

California Test of Men- 
tal Maturity 

Otis Quick Scoring 
Mental Ability Test 

Stanford-Binet Test of In- 
telligence 

Army General 
fication Test 

Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children 

Henmon-Nelson Mental 
Ability 

Wonderlic Personnel 
Test 

Beta, Revised (Kellog 


and Morton) 


Classi- 


Otis General Intelli- 
gence Test 

SRA, Primary Mental 
Abilities 

Kuhlman-Anderson 
Test of Intelligence 

Miller Analogies Test 

Test of Pri- 

mary Mental Abili- 


Chicago 


tics 

Army Alpha, Revised 

Vineland Social Matur- 
ity Scale 

Porteus Maze, Vineland 
Revision 

Terman-McNemar 
Mental Ability Test 

Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Non-Verbal 
Form 
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31 


Weghted 


Score 


Name of Test 


Thurstone Test of Men- 
tal Alertness 

Arthur Point Scale of 
Performance 

Chicago Non-verbal Ex- 
amination 

Culture Free Test 

Goldstein Scheerer Test 
of Abstract and Con- 
crete Thinking 

Test of Critical Think- 
ing 

Gesell Developmental 
Schedule 

Wells Alpha Examina- 
tions, Revised 

Minnesota Preschool 
Scale 

Northwestern Intelli- 
gence Test 

Nebraska Test of Learn- 
ing Aptitude for 
Young Deaf Children 

Moray House Picture 
Intelligence Test 


Achievement Tests 


Stanford Achievement 
Test 
Iowa Placement and 
Achievement Test 
California Achievement 
Test 
lowa High School Con- 
tent Examination 
Progressive Achieve- 
ment Test 
Nelson-Denny Reading 
Test 
Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests 
Gates Basic Reading 
Tests 
Skilled 


Tests, Advanced 


lowa Reading 

Iowa Every Pupil Test 
of Basic Skills 

Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Reading Rec- 
ord 


1947 1948 


Study Study 








Weighted 

Score Name of Test 

2.08 California Capacity 
Questionnaire 

2.04 College Entrance Exam. 
Board Achievement 
Tests 

2.00 Graduate Record Ex- 
amination Series 

1.92 Minnesota Reading Ex- 
amination for College 
Students 

1.80 Durrell Analysis of | 
Reading Difficulty 

1.79 Stanford Reading Rec- 
ord 

1.78 Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test 

1.72 ‘Thorndike Lorge Read- 
ing Test, 7-9 

1.65 Sones-Harry High 
School Achievement 
Test 

1.64 Whipple High School 
and College Reading 
Test 

1.58 Ayer Measuring Scale 
for Handwriting 

1.20 Jewish Information Test 

Vocational Tests 

4.114 Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test 

4.111 Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension Test 

3.67 Minnesota Clerical Ap- 
titude Test 

4.48 Purdue Pegboard 

4.20 Minnesota Spatial Re- 
lations Test 

4.06 General Clerical Test 
(Psychological Corp. ) 

3.05 Minnesota Rate of Ma- 
nipulation Test 

2.88 ©’Conner Tweezer Test 

2.87 O'Conner Finger Dex- 
terity Test 

2.77 MacQuarrie Test of 
Mechanical Ability 

2.57 SRA, Clerical Aptitude 
Test 

2.43 Otis Classification Test 

242 O'Rourke Mechanical 


"62 


Aptitude Test 








Pres- Pres- 
1947 1948 ent Weighted 1947 1948 ent 
Study Study Study Score Name of Test Study Study Study 
54 «107 2.40 Bennet-Fry Mechanical 67 
Comprehension Test 
111 2.28 Science Research Asso- 80 
ciates, Mechanical 
Aptitude 
114 2.25 O'Rourke Clerical Ap- 83 
titude Test 
123 2.24 Thrustone Examination 41 84 
for Clerical Workers 
2.23 Guilford-Zimmerman 85 
134 Aptitude Survey 
2.21 Minnesota Test for Me- 28 38 ” 
135 chanical Ability 
2.20 Pennsylvania Bi-Man- 26.5 30 92 
137 ual Worksample 
2.17 Stenquist Mechanical 46 97 
141 Test 
2.16 Seashore Bennett Sten- 98 
145 ographic Proficiency 
Test 
2.04 Purdue Industrial 58 109 
146 Training Test 
2.04 Small Parts Dexterity 110 
Test 
148 1,94 Purdue Mechanical 121 
Adaptability 
155 1.88 Detroit Retail Sclling 66 126 
Test 
1.841 Detroit Mechanical Test 65 129 
1.840 Scoville Classification 63.5 130 
4.5 4 5 Test 
1.81 Crawford Spatial Rela- 49 132 
me °°? 6 om 
tions Test 
1.74 Purdue Personne! Test 
2 1.5 ° 1.71 Prognostic Test of Me- 142 
. chanical Ability 
’ ° ea 1.64 Stromberg Dexterity 147 
1.5 11 1 Test 
44 49 23 Measures of Interest, Attitudes and Temperament 
4.71 Kuder Preference Rec- 1 1.5 1 
95 16 24 ard 
4.12 Strong Occupational 11.5 10 4 
17.5 32 Interest Blank—Men* 
19 33 3.71 Strong Occupational’ 11.5 10 
Interest Blank 
15 21 38 Women* 
3. 66 Allport-Vernon Study 35 43.5 9 
57 of Values 
3.03 California Occupational 23 25 
63 Interest Inventory 
27 64 2.95 Michigan Vocabulary M4 7 
Profile 
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‘eb 


Worphted 1947 1948 ent 

Score Name of Test Study Study Study 

2.94  Guilford-Zimmerman 29 
Temperament Scale 

2.72 Wrenn Study Habits In- 49 42 
ventory 

2.68 Thurstone Tempera- 44 
ment Schedule 

2.59 Brainard Occupational 37 61.5 54 
Preference Inventory 

2.46 Cleeton Vocational In- 30 51 60 
terest Inventory 

2.367 Primary Business Inter- 47 70 
est 

2.362 Guilford-Martin Per- 47 71 
sonnel Inventory 

2.35 Guilford-Martin Inven- 79.9 73 
tory of Factors— 
GAMIN 

2.30 Thurstone Vocational 57 77 
Interest Schedule 

2.27 Inventory of Factors: 78.5 82 
STDCR 

2.20 Thurstone Interest 91 
Schedule 

2.08 Humm-Wadsworth 106 
Temperament Scale 

1.95 Minnesota TSE Inven- 120 
tory 

1-80 = Personal Preference In- 133 
ventory, Student 
Form 

1.76 Psycho-Somatic Inven- 138 


3.49 


~ 


09 


to 


90 


80 


tN 


64 
63 


Nw tN 


? 


Nm 
= 


Nm 


tory —MacFarland 
and Seitz 
Tests of Personality—Projective and Non-Projective 

Minnesota Miultiphasic 8 12 10 
Personality Inventory 

Rorschach Psychodiag- 36 49 21 
nostik 

Bell Adjustment Inven- 13 8.5 @ 
tory 

Sentence Completion 31 
Test 

Bernreuter Personality 15 (7.5 36 
Inventory 

Bender-Gestalt Test 46 

California Test of Per- 3.5 <7 
sonality 

Bellak Thematic Apper- 51 
ception Test Blank 

Machover Draw-A-Per- 58 
son Test 

Personal Audit 33 62 
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Pre 
Weghted 1047 19048 ent 
Score Vame of Test Study Study Study 
2.38 Rosenzweig Picture 68 
Frustration Study 
2.29 Blacky Pictures 79 
2.226 Zondi Test RG 
2.224 House, Tree, and Per- 87 
son 
2.220 Science Research Asso- 89 
ciates, Youth Inven- 
tory 
2.14 Make-A-Picture Story 101 
Test 
2.08 Children’s Appercep- 108 
tion Test 
1.972 Science Research Asso- 116 
cates, Junior Inve ne- 
tory ' 
1.970 Symonds Picture Story 117 
Test 
1.92 Mosaic Test 124 
1.75 Concept Formation Test 19 
1.58 ['witchell-Allen Three- 149 
Dimensional Apper- 
ception 
1.37 Wishes and Fears Inven- 153 
tory 
Aesthetic Judement, Music and Artistic Ability Test 
3.26 Meier Art Judgment 15 8.5 16 
Test 
2.61 Graves Design Judg- 52 
ment Test 
2.59 Seashore Measure of 20 55 
Musical Talents 
2.28 Fundamental Ability of 4l fl 
Visual Arts 
2.13 Kwalwasser-Music Test 41 63.5 102 
1.96 MeAdory Art Test 15 68.5 119 
1.84 Memory for Designs 127 
Test 
1.70 Stencil Design Test 143 
Standardized and Custom Budt Batteries 
3.42 Differential Aptitude 13 
Test 
2.92 United States Air Force 20 0) 
Institute Test (Gen- 
eral Education De- 
velopment ) 
2.627 George Washington 49 aD 
Nursing Test 
2 45 Cardall Practical Judg 9 61 
ment 
7 
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Oe 
Pres- 

Weighted 1947 1948 eit 

Score Name of Test Study Study Study 

2.12 Medical College Admis- 103. 
sion Test 

2.02 Cornell Index 112 

Miscellaneous Tests 

2.15 Pseudo-Isochromatic 60 99 
Plates 

2.10 Wiggly Blocks 78.5 105 

1.96 Babcock Test of Mental 118 
Deterioration 

1.91 Color Blindness Test 125 
(American Optical 
Company ) 

1.84 Audiometer—Western 128 
Flectric 

1.82 Keystone Telebinocular 131 

1.44 Jensen Color Blindness 67 152 
Test 





* Formerly Strong Occupational Interest Blank— 
Adult Form, 


of use of the test as found in the present 
study. 

Because of the differences in the design 
of the studies, a direct comparison cannot 
be made between this and previous similar 
studies. However, it is useful to note rat- 
ings assigned to tests in the present study 
and in two previously published studies. 
The first is a study by G. Baker and J. G. 
Peatman [/] which was published in 1947. 
The results of this study were given in per- 





centage values. The present author took 
the liberty of converting these percentages 
according to their rank order of value for 
the purpose of comparison. This informa- 
tion is given in column 3, Taste 2. The 
second is a study by Berkshire, et al. [3] 
which was published in 1948. The results 
were given according to the number of 
checks which counseling agencies had given 
for each test. Again, for comparison pur- 
poses, the author assigned rank order num- 
bers for each test. The results of this study 
are given in column 4, TaBLe 2. 

The following tests were added in the 
blank spaces on the check list often enough 
to lead to the conclusion that they should 
have been included in the list: Allport A-S 
Reaction Study, Bruce Sales Comprehen- 
sion Test, Cooperative Series of Achieve- 
ment Tests, Edwards Personality Preference 
Schedule, How to Supervise, Kuder A-H 
(Personal), Mooney Problem Check List, 
Self Rating Scales, Thematic Apperception 
Test, and United States Employment Serv- 
ices Test Battery. 
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In the interest of facilitating exchange of thinking among workers and 
of encouraging more action, the Committee on Gifted Children, Division 
of School Psychologists, APA, is undertaking the compilation of a Direc- 
tory of psychologists, educators and others involved in programs of any 
sort for gifted children or who are engaged in research or writing on 


this subject. 


All persons interested in appearing in the Directory should com- 
municate with the Chairman of the Committee, Dr. D. W. Kern, 22 Louis 


Street, Trumbull, Connecticut. 


The Committee also is asking for sug- 


gestions of names and addresses of persons to whom the Committee may 
write to determine their interest in being listed in the Directory. 
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Job Satisfaction Researches of 1955 


H. ALAN ROBINSON 


This is the fourteenth in a series. It covers 
reports published in 1955, plus earlier reports 
which have just come to the attention of the author. 
Earlier summaries will be found in Job Satisfac- 
tion by Robert Hoppock (Harper & Bros., 
1935) and in the following issues of Occupations: 
April, 1938; October, 1940; February, 1943; 
April, 1945; April, 1948; December, 1948; 
December, 1949; October, 1950; May, 1957; 
May, 1952. The most recent summaries will be 
found in the September, 1953, September, 1954, 
and May, 1955 issues of Tue PersoNNEL AND 
Guipance Journar. Readers are invited to 
notify the author of researches appropriate for 


review in future articles. 


T" CASUAL READER who prefers not to 
review all of the evidence might like to 
know that: 

In a study of the records of about 2,800 
industrial workers, Hinkle and Plummer [/6] 
“found that about one-third of the workers 
in various industrics are responsible for 
approximately three-fourths of the sickness 
absence.” Dissatisfaction with their roles 
in life and work seemed to accompany the 
sickness absences of this group of workers. 
Heron [7/4] discovered a “small but clear 
connection between tendencies to neurotic 
instability and lack of job satisfaction... .” 

Although lack of communication between 
management and employees has seemed to 
be an important factor in the investigations 
of job satisfaction, Perry and Mahoney [24] 
reported no significant relationship between 
employees’ attitude toward the company 
and their knowledge about the company. 
They hypothesized that morale is related to 
the amount of information given rather than 
the amount retained. , 

In a questionnaire study of 72 women 
workers doing light, repetitive work, Smith 


~ HL ALAN Rosinson is District Coordinator of Read- 
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[27] concluded that satisfaction with such 
work was “a matter of close contact with 
and acceptance of reality” rather than 
“stupidity or insensitivity.” 


Current Emphasis 


Although much of the research has been 
concerned with the measurement of job 
satisfaction and factors related to it, a few 
seemingly important trends are evident: 
(1) Since the age of automation is upon us, a 
number of investigators with renewed vigor 
are exploring the jobs of assembly-line 
workers and factory workers doing repetitive 
work; (2) factors which have been constantly 
related to the concept of job satisfaction such 
as supervision, age, education, etc., are being 
more carefully scrutinized in terms of the 
degree of relationship; (3) many investiga- 
tors are chiefly concerned with the validation 
of the techniques used to measure job satis- 
faction and the responses upon which 
generalizations are made. 

The reader will find that a number of the 
books or periodicals listed in the bibliography 
are not summarized or mentioned in this 
article. Because of space limitations, the 
author has tried to abstract parts of articles 
or books, which, in his opinion, present 
findings of most interest to the majority of 
the readers. 


Per Cent Dissatisfied 


In the nine studies which dealt statistically 
with the percentage of workers judged to be 
dissatisfied with their jobs, 43 percentages 
were reported, ranging from 1 to 47 per cent, 
with a medium of 14 per cent dissatisfied. 
These studies, added to the others reported 
in the past 21 years, yield 343 percentages 
ranging from 1 to 92 per cent, with a median 
of 13 per cent dissatisfied. 


Topics Investigated 
the 


Results of investigations reported 
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below and listed in the bibliography suggest 
the presence or absence of relationship be- 
tween job satisfaction and the following topics : 
absence [5|, accidents [5, 23), achievement 
(3, |, advancement [/, 4, 7, 10, 12, 15, 16, 
21, 22, 26, 28, WO, 32), age |7, 8, 11, 14, 15, 
22, 27, 31, 32|, aptitude [30}, aspirations 
(8, 14, 16, 21, 22, 23, 27, 31), authority and 
discipline [6, 29], communications [6, 7, 22, 
24, 26, 20, 33), company (7, 24, 32], co- 
workers [7, 77, 15, 22, 26, 30, 32, 33), day- 
dreaming [/2, 27], education and training 
[.3, 6, 10, 14, 17, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33), employee 
welfare [/, 3, 26, 33), experience [/2, 27, 32), 
fatigue {//, 15], health [/5, 16, 22, 26], 
home and community life [5, 7, /6, 22, 26, 
27, 28, 32|, hours of work [7, 10, 20, 22, 28, 
30, 33\, intelligence and academic ability 
(5, 15, 18, 27], interest in job (7, 77, 79, 20, 
22, 32), job itself (7, 8, 14, 16, 17, 19, 22, 26, 
32|\, management [4, 5, 6, 20, 26, 33), 
marital status [5, 8, 9, 77, 16, 27, 28, 32}, 
measured interests (/8], mobility [2/, 28, 
30|, monotony and boredom [/5, 79, 20, 27, 
30|, payment system [20, 26], performance 
[5, 32, 33], placement [37], prestige [/2, 23], 
personal-social adjustment {/, 3, 5, 6, &, 77, 
12, 14, 15, 16, 19, 22, 23, 27, 29, 3O, 32, 33), 
previous jobs [32], productivity [5, 75], 
public opinion [7, &], ratings [7, 74], recogni- 
tion [3, 75, 23, 32, 33), repetition [8 77, 72, 
20, 27, 32\, responsibility [77], security 
{8, 15, 26, 32, 33\, sex [76, 30], skill [79, 32}, 
success [/4, 33], supervision and administra- 
tion (3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 17, 15, 22, 26, 28, 32, 33), 
termination and transfer {7, 77, 28, 32, 33}, 
test results [/4, 78, 30|, turnover [7, 22, 37, 
33)\, type of work [4, 7, 8, 9, 17, 15, 22], 
union [/, 5, 75, 25, 32), variety [77, 22, 30, 
32), veteran status [32], wages |7, 3, 7, 9, 
10, 15, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 28, 29, 30, 32, 
33), work group [5, 20, 22, 23), work history 
[37], and working conditions [/, 7, 15, 19, 
21, 26, 28, 30, 32). 


Summaries of Studies 


The Hinkle and Plummer [/6] study of 
industrial absence reported that the women 
who were “ill” most frequently were married, 
widowed, or divorced. These women tended 
to be forced into the working situation be- 


cause they had to support themselves and 





family. 
single women content with their lives. 
Some of the “ill” men wished they were in 
different jobs, had ill wives or children, or 
uncongenial marriages; other “‘ill’’ males 
were ambitious and frustrated by lack of 
advancement. The healthy men liked their 
jobs, their ambitions were satisfied, their 
marriages were congenial, and their families 
were healthy. 

In their study of responses to a question- 
naire, Vollmer and Kinney [37] found that 
“| younger workers and workers of higher 
education tend to be more frequently dissatisfied 


Healthy women were, in general, 


with jobs than older or less-educated 
workers.” The degree of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction seemed to have a_ direct 


relationship with age and educational attain- 
ment. The investigators cautioned that 
care be exercised in the placement of the 
young workers and those workers “over- 
qualified” for particular jobs. They sug- 
gested that a remedy might be found for 
placement problems if the initial screening 
included a meticulous analysis of work his- 
tories and careful interviewing. 

Hersey [75] studied workers in the United 
States and Germany over a period of 27 
years. In an analysis of his own findings 
and the presentation of a great deal of 
case material, he approached vocational 
adjustment from physiological, psychological, 
and sociological viewpoints. He placed a 
great deal of stress on an individual approach 
to employee relations. Hersey pointed out 
that “Certainly no single factor is more 
important in relation to stimulating a per- 
sistent zeal for work—-or destroying it- 
than the supervisor.” “The influence of the 
supervisor reaches into the private life of the 
individual.” Brayfield and Crockett [5], 
in a review and analysis of employee attitudes 
and performance, added to the comprehen- 
siveness, and lent additional power to 
Hersey’s study. 


Repetitive Work 


Smith [27] found that susceptibility to 
boredom, among a group of women doing 
repetitive work, was more closely related to 
youth, restlessness, and discontent with 
factors in the home, life in general, and work 
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in general than the type of work itself. 
Levels of aspiration, lack of daydreaming, 
extroversion, and intelligence seemed un- 
related to complaints of job monotony. 

Walker and Guest [32], in a study of 
assembly-line workers, concluded “that a 
job requiring either a minimum or a maxi- 
mum amount of attention is more satisfying 
than one that demands a degree of attention 
in between these two extremes.” Isolated 
workers disliked their jobs and gave social 
isolation as the principal reason. Economic 
factors seemed to be of great importance in 
expressions of satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 
About ninety per cent of the workers ap- 
peared to dislike the basic mass production 
characteriztics of the job. Supervisors, con- 
trary to the findings of many studies, were not 
considered as important as other factors in 
total job satisfaction. Pay and steady work 
seemed to be most important in expressions 
of satisfaction; unfavorable factors of the 
immediate job appeared to be most important 
in expressions of dissatisfaction. Smith, 
above, found intelligence unrelated to com- 
plaints of job monotony: Walker and Guest 
discovered, although the evidence was in- 
conclusive, that job satisfaction among assem- 
bly-line workers was inversely related to 
educational level. The reader will have 
noted the conflicting findings of Vollmer and 
Kinney reported previously. 


Graduates 


In reviewing the information gained from a 
questionnaire sent to almost 5,000 women 
college graduates, Chervenik [9] found 80 
per cent of them satisfied with their jobs. 
In harmony with the Hinkle and Plummer 
study reviewed previously this investigator 
discovered that single women seemed more 
satisfied with their jobs than married women. 
Sports instructors, chemists, pharmacists, 
airline hostesses, home economists, and 
teachers appeared to be most satisfied; most 
of the negative responses came from typists, 
clerical workers, advertising agents, sales 
clerks, and secretaries. It was interesting to 
note that median salaries for those most dis- 
satisfied were all lower than median salaries 
for the satisfied. 

Jaeger [77] reported that recent engineer- 
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ing graduates were dissatisfied with a lack of 
responsibility, lack of opportunity for growth, 
and assignments to routine jobs. Those 
involved in traming programs were some- 
what better satisfied than those not in 
training programs or those doing graduate 
work. 

Traeger [30] found no significant differ- 
ence in job satisfaction between those who 
were tested on the United States Employ- 
ment Service General Aptitude Test Battery 
in a counseling situation and those who were 
not. He did find that girls were more satis- 
fied with work than boys. He concluded 
that possibly boys are less satisfied because of: 
(1) international unrest and prospects of 
entrance into the armed forces; (2) anxiety 
over being a breadwinner; (3) less specific 
preparation for work. 

Bullock [8] and Moore [22] investigated 
the job satisfaction of nurses partially because 
of the high turnover rate in the profession 
Moore found much more satisfaction than 
Bullock. In Moore's study 92 per cent of the 
staff nurses questioned were satisfied with 
their jobs. Job satisfaction seemed related 
to the individual nurse’s feelings about 
specific job factors even though the factors 
might be minor. Although over-all satis- 
faction was high, there were numerous 
dissatisfactions especially in the area of 
interpersonal relations. Individuals were 
dissatisfied with working conditions, rotation 
of shifts, the way wards were managed, lack 
of cooperation of doctors or other medical 
personnel, overtime, inadequate staffing, 
and colleagues. 

Bullock studied causes of ».:tislaction or 
dissatisfaction of nurses th © .¢h informal 
observation, a questionnaire, and interviews. 
Hospital nurses seemed least satisfied as 
compared to doctors’ nurses, industrial and 


public health nurses, and private duty 
nurses. Dissatisfaction seemed to be “most 
acute” among general duty nurses. Dis- 
satisfaction appeared to be most closely 


associated with factors related to the occupa- 
tional role and function. 
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Qualifications of Guidance Counselors 


In Ohio High Schools 


ROBERT A. 


|= TRAINING and experience of persons 
performing guidance functions on the 
secondary school ievel have been the con- 
cern of leaders in the field for a considerable 
number of years. Many studies have been 
made of their qualifications and duties. 
Typical of these are the investigations of 
Simmers and Davis [/}, Kinker and Fox [2], 
and the periodic surveys of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Characteristically, however, these studies 
have dealt with counselors selected from 
among those serving in outstanding guid- 
ance programs, or have been census-taking 
tabulations. Little effort has been made to 
determine the general level of the qualifica- 
tions for a relatively large cross section of 
counselors in secondary schools. 

The present study was designed to accom- 
plish this objective. Because of the scope 
involved, the questionnaire method was 
employed, while recognizing the weaknesses 
inherent in this technique. Two studies 
[3, 4] undertaken in 1938 and 1946 indi- 
cated that Ohio ranks close to the national 
average in the number of counselors em- 
ployed and in counselor-pupil ratio, suggest- 
ing that conditions found to exist in Ohio 
may be fairly typical of the national pattern. 

To increase the response rate, the coop- 
eration of the Ohio State Department of 
Education was solicited through John G. 
Odgers, State Supervisor of Guidance. The 
interest and cooperation of the Guidance 
Services Section proved to be most helpful. 
In turn, data obtained during the study 
were made available to that Office. 

Two questionnaires were devised contain- 
ing items of information for the Depart- 
ment of Education as well as for this study. 


Ronert A. Wenporr is a Counseling Psychologist 
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One blank, Form A, was concerned with the 
guidance programs and duties assigned to 
counselors, and the other, Form B, was con 
cerned with the qualifications and activities 
of the guidance worker. Copies of each 
were sent to all of the 1,189 public secondary 
schools in Ohio. 

Taste | shows the number and percent 
age of schools and the number of counselors 
replying to each of the two forms according 
to the type of school district and enrollment 
in the city schools. The latter were divided 
on the basis of whether their enrollment 
was over or under 600 students. The lower 
rate of response from county schools is at 
tributed to the smaller number of schools 
having guidance programs to report, as 
well as to the lack of time available for com 
pleting the questionnaire. 

Lerner [5] claimed that “appointment 
as guidance counselor comes as a kind of 
reward for faithful years of classroom teach- 
ing” and the data of Taste 2 seem to bear 
this out. The median number of years of 
experience in educational work is 19.0 years 
for those completing Form B. The distribu 
tion of frequencies is somewhat bi-modal, 
with one mode at the 4 to 6 year interval 
and the other at the 25 to 27 and 28 to 30 
year intervals. This suggests that there are 
two groups of counselors, one with consid. 
erable educational experience and the other 
a younger and less experienced group. 

That length of service in particular school 
system is important when guidance appoint 
ments are made is indicated by the finding 
that this group of counselors had a median 
length of service of 9.8 years in their pres 
ent school system, ranging from a median 
of 3.9 years for the county school group to 
18.1 years for the larger city schools group. 
Apparently this factor is less important in 
smaller, rural schools than in city schools 
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TABLE | 


Number and Percentage of Schools 
and Number of Counselors Replying to 





Questionnaires 
Schools —— —_—_—— 
T ype of School Number Not Number Per cent 
District Replying Replying Replying 
County 451 306 40.4 
Exempted Village* ww” 44 59.6 
Smaller City 42 57 57.6 
Larger City 83 126 60.3 
Total 606 533 46.8 





population. 


where teacher turnover is generally lower. 

The data of Taste 3 indicate that while 
these counselors have had considerable edu- 
cational experience, and are established 
members of the school, they are relatively 
inexperienced in guidance work. The me- 
dian length of experience for the group is 
3.4 years, with 37.0 per cent of the county 
school counselors having had no previous 
experience. Counselors in large city schools 
report more experience, but the median for 
this group is only 6.0 years. 

Data obtained in this study relative to the 
present status of training of guidance work. 
ers closely follow Simmers and Davis’ data 
except in one respect. Among Ohio coun. 
selors 1.4 per cent hold the doctor's degree, 
while Simmers and Davis reported that 42 
per cent of their group held this degree. It 
would appear that Simmers and Davis’ 
group tended to sample those schools with 
a preponderance of counselors holding the 
doctor's degree since Bailey [6] found only 
5 per cent of the counselors in his study 
holding the doctor's degree. Advanced de- 
grees are in the majority with more than a 
third of the Ohio group reporting the mas- 
ter’s degree and an almost equal proportion 
signifying study beyond that level. 

One section of the questionnaire con- 
tained a list of $2 subjects generally related 
to guidance. Counselors were asked to in- 
dicate the number of courses they had taken 
in these subjects on both the undergraduate 
and graduate level. 
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TABLE 2 


Total Years Experience of Counselors in 
Teaching, Guidance, or Administration 





Years N % Years N % 


1-3 49 6.7 25-27 74 10.2 
4-4 97 13.3 28-30 74 10.2 
7-9 54 7.4 31-33 38 5.2 
10-12 44 6.1 34-36 24 3.3 
13-15 48 6.6 37-39 15 2.1 
16-18 54 7.4 40-42 18 2.5 
19-21 64 8.8 43-45 5 0.7 
22-24 53 7.3 46-48 2 0.3 

DNA* 14 1.9 





Tota 727 100.0 





* Did Not Answer—Counselors not replying to this 


item 





General psychology ranked first with 83.9 
per cent of the counselors checking this 
item, followed by educational psychology, 
checked by 75.7 per cent. Since current 
certification regulations in Ohio require 
educational psychology for the issuance of 
a teaching certificate and colleges generally 
list general psychology as a required course, 
this order is to be expected. Courses re- 
lated directly to guidance rank well down 
in the list, principles of guidance being 9.5, 
and principles of counseling standing 
twenty-first in relative frequency. 

Less than half (46.9 per cent) of the 
counselors had taken at least one graduate 
course in the principles of guidance despite 
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TABLE 3 


Years Experience of Counselors in Organized 
Guidance and Counseling 











Years N Q% Years N % 
1-3 185 25.6 25-27 16 2.2 
44 107 14.7 28-30 10 1.4 
79 64 8.8 31-33 1 0.1 
10-12 41 5.7 34-36 i 0.1 
13-15 BW 4.1 37-39 1 0.1 
16-18 15 2.1 None 137 18.8 
19-21 11 1.5 DNA* 99 13.6 
22-24 9 1.2 

Torar 727 100.0 
* Did Not Answer—Counselors not replying to 


this item. 


its first rank. Principles of counseling and 
the organization and administration of 
guidance programs, while ranking fifth and 
sixth in the graduate list, had been pursued 
by fewer than one counselor out of every 
four. 

One hundred and four, or 14.3 per cent, 
of the counselors replying to the question- 
naire hold one of the four grades of guid- 
ance certificates issued by the Ohio State 
Department of Education. More than half 
(57.7 per cent) of these are provisional! 
certificates indicating less than four years 
of guidance experience. One counselor in 
five holds the professional certificate and 
the same proportion have earned a perma 
nent certificate. 

It was assumed there would be a number 
of counselors not presently certificated who 
are following a program of study leading 
to a credential in guidance. About one 
counselor in eight (13.2 per cent) reported 
as actively engaged in meeting these require- 
ments, while the balance either declined to 
comrait themselves or have no intention of 
obtaining a guidance certificate. Antici- 
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pating that all who signify their intention 
to earn a guidance certificate are successful, 
200, or 27.5 per cent, of the present group 
will eventually satisfy the requirements for 
training established by the State of Ohio. 


Conclusions 


1. From this study it is apparent that 
counselor appointments tend to be given to 
teachers and administrators with a consider 
able amount of educational experience, but 
with little consideration for their profes 
sional preparation or knowledge of guid 
ance principles or practices. 

2. The majority of counselors possess 
little or no professional training in the field 
of guidance. 

5. Only.a small proportion of the coun 
selors, at least in Ohio, have felt compelled 
to meet certification requirements in their 
field, and only an equally small proportion 
have the intention of doing so. 

4. Some variation in the percentage of 
advanced degrees was noted between the 
findings of this study and cited studies re 
ported in the literature. 
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A Color-Blindness Test 
For Use in Vocational Guidance 





GEORGE A. PETERS 


Derr THe fact that approximately one 
out of every ten men in this country 
is color blind [4, 5] and despite the uni- 
versal recognition of the importance of 
normal color perception in certain occupa- 
tions, it is unusual to find routine screen- 
ing programs designed to identify this de- 
fect. Why, in an era of such rapid ad- 
vances in vocational guidance and person- 
nel selection, has this been overlooked? 


What Is Color Blindness? 


Perhaps the greatest source of confusion 
to most people is exactly what is meant by 
the term color blindness. Actually, it does 
not mean that a color-blind person is un- 
able to see the primary colors for it is ex- 
ceedingly rare to find someone who lives 
in a world of black and white and gray. 
What is commonly called color blindness 
is a relative insensitivity to certain portions 
of the spectrum. If an individual, for ex- 
ample, is relatively insensitive to the green 
or red portion of the spectrum, he will not 
perceive the complex color combinations 
found in everyday life in quite the same 
manner as those with normal color percep- 
tion. Thus, there generally exists color con- 
fusion and difficulty in color matching and 
nomenclature. 


Some Common Misconceptions 


Many examiners honestly believe that 
they are testing for color blindness by re- 
quiring the correct naming of several 
colored samples. However, they may not 
be doing what they seek to accomplish. 
Unfortunately, many of the procedures 
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used today to determine color blindness are 
completely inadequate and misleading. 

Because color blindness was thought to 
be “red-blindness” or “green-blindness” 
some tests merely require the identification 
of red, green, yellow, and blue patches. 
This is like attempting to estimate 1Q’s by 
asking three or four questions in an in- 
formal setting. Why not use one of the 
standard tests which will give accurate re. 
sults upon which the examiner can predi- 
cate valid judgments? 

Of course, in some cases an incorrect 
procedure may be used to circumvent an 
administrative regulation as in the case of 
an examiner for driver's licenses who re- 
marked “Hardly anyone ever fails the color 
test.” Imagine the complications that would 
result from rejecting 10% of all male ap- 
plicants for driver's licenses. A better pro- 
cedure might be to set realistic standards as 
to degree and type of color blindness that 
constitutes a road hazard. 


The Need to Identify Defectives 


Certainly the need for identification of 
those with color perception defects is weil 
known in vocational guidance. The de- 
mands of the military services during World 
War II and the earlier requirements of cer- 
tain industries, such as the railroads, 
brought much attention to this subject. 
However, the rapid technological advances 
of the past decade and the concomitant 
specialization of educational and vocational 
opportunities has focused attention on this 
problem [/}. 

An incomplete assessment of personal 
attributes at the time of vocational selec- 
tion may result in subsequent loss of time, 
effort and money or force restrictions upon 
an otherwise promising career. The high 
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school graduate who enters upon an Air 
Force career with dreams of becoming a jet 
pilot may be suddenly frustrated by the dis- 
covery of an unknown color defect. The 
expenses of a college education may be 
greatly increased when the prospective 
chemist is unable to make accurate color 
determinations of various chemical mix- 
tures in an advanced laboratory course. 
The electronics specialist may find his 
career greatly restricted when he is ex- 
posed in the field to the color codes used in 
identifying electrical components. Even 
the neighborhood TV serviceman may have 
to work competently with color television 
receivers. 


A Screening Program 


Perhaps the most suitable type of test 
for large-scale screening purposes is that of 
the pseudoisochromatic plate variety. A 
test of this sort merely requires the reading 
of various sets of numbers which appear 
among groups of colored dots. The total 
time required for testing is only a minute 
or two and the diagnosis is almost self- 
evident. The cost per examinee is very low 
since the test booklet can be used repeatedly. 

One serious complaint of those who 
might use this type of test instrument is 
the fact that too large a percentage of those 
tested are identified as color defective with- 
out any indication of the severity of the 
defect. Vocational counselors are inter- 
ested in the degree of defective color per- 
ception and the vocational handicap it 
represents. In personnel selection it is 
important to determine cut-off points for 
certain occupational classifications and the 
expected rate of personnel rejection at each 
level. It would be needless to reject 10% 
of all candidates for a certain job classifi- 
cation if the minimum standards called for 
rejection of only those with severe color 
blindness. Thus, to make this type of test 
adaptable to current needs, a method of 
estimating the degree of color blindness 
is a necessity. 


A New Method of Classification 


In seeking a method to classify the de- 
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gree of color blindness, either of two ap. 
proaches may be followed. The first would 
be based on the available knowledge con 
cerning color matching [#4] and the theo 
retical suppositions regarding it. This 
might involve the construction of tests 
based upon certain theoretical assumptions 
as to what constitutes degree of color blind 
ness, the manner in which it might be 
manifest in visual perception and discrimi- 
nation, and possible methods- by which it 
might be measured. These tests would 
have to be inexpensive, simple to admin- 
ister and interpret, reliable under usual 
test conditions, and, in final form, capable 
of yielding valid results useful for prac- 
tical purposes. Unfortunately, the results 
of many attempts to devise such testing in 
struments on a theoretical basis have been 
disappointing when subject to final evalu- 
ation in the field. 

Since quantitative evaluation of color 
perception defects is a real need we must 
turn to another approach in the solution 
of this problem. Tests now in use might 
be analyzed in respect to the following 
criteria. 

1. General acceptance as a valid method 
of dichotomizing those with color-vision 
defects from those with normal color per- 
ception. 

2. Characteristics of the test instrument 
such as ease of administration, simplicity of 
interpretation, low cost, reliability under 
those human and test situation variables 
associated with field test conditions, diverse 
examiners, and varying testee motivation 

3. Availability of research data regarding 
the validity, reliability, norms or standards, 
and quality control involved in the manu 
facture of the test itself. 

4. Analysis of the items or plates used in 
the test to determine if the desired spread 
or discrimination among those classified as 
color blind might be due to chance factors 
alone, increased levels of difhculty in homo- 
genous type items, or a more heterogenous 
wide area sampling of range of ability. 

5. The relation of the visual tasks re 
quired in the test situation to the visual 
tasks actually required on-the-job in voca 
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TABLE 1 
Quvontitative Classification Table 





Degree of Expected 
Evrors* Color Blindness Percentages 
0-2 Norial 89.5 
44 Borderline 3.0 
5-11 Moderate 2.0 
12-14 Severe 5.5 








Vocational Handicap 





No difficulty in hue discrimination 

Questionable handicap. Review the 
plates to sce if any learning or change 
in perceptual set takes place. Regard 
the results as indeterminate if obtained 
under non-standard illumination 

A slight, but significant, vocational hand- 
icap resulting from deviant color per- 
ception 

A strong degree of color blindness which 
constitutes a very definite industrial 
and vocational handicap 





* Based upon the error score (number of plates incorrectly perceived) on the Dvorine Color Perception Test, 


2nd Edition 3}. 


t What might be expected for males only in the general population. Color blindness among females is 


approximately one-tenth that found in males [2, 5]. 


tions where good color perception is im- 
portant. If the test is to be used as a quan- 
titative evaluator of an ability required for 
successful job performance, it should be 
acceptable to vocational guidance and per- 
sonnel selection experts as representative of 
the tasks involved in the job requirements. 


Estimating the Degree of Defect 


One test in general use today which seems 
to satisfy the criteria of a good screening 
instrument is the second edition of the 
Dvorine color perception test [2]. It is 
generally accepted as a valid and reliable 
device, samples a wide range of confusion 
colors, and has available published research 
data. A method for estimating the degre« 
of color blindness by use of the Dvorine 
color perception test is presented in Tasre 
1, the Quantitative Classification Table. 
This method rests upon the assumption that 
the more errors an individual makes on the 
test the more serious is his defect. This is 
based upon a statistical analysis of the num- 
ber of miscalled plates or errors that were 
made by 800 individuals reported in an- 
other study [5], an analysis of the misclas- 
sification rates of the individual plates in 
the test, and the fact that the test items are 
of a heterogenous nature. The normative 
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data are from a highly motivated group 
tested under rigorous experimental condi- 
tions during a competitive Civil Service 
examination for appointment to the police 
force of a large Eastern city. 

This method of estimating the degree of 
color blindness is presented in this pre- 
liminary form because it is a sorely needed 
aid in vocational guidance and personnel 
selection. It is, of course, subject to revi- 
sion and refinement as additional stand- 
ardization data become available. Further 
studies are needed to indicate with greater 
certitude the influence of such variables as 
age, sex, quantity and quality of illumina- 
tion, and possible practice effects. Stand- 
ards for various occupational classifications 
need to be established for use in personnel 
selection. As additional research data are 
accumulated, continued efforts should be 
made to clanfy and extend the theoretical 
constructs used to explain the fundamental 
and functional nature of the several color- 
perception defects [4, 6, 7]. 


Summary 


In personnel selection and vocational 
guidance there is an urgent need to establish 
routine screening programs for the iden- 
tification of color blindness. Current 
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apathy and utilization of inadequate test 
procedures may have resulted from a lack 
of knowledge as to the actual nature ol 
color blindness or of the current availability 
of suitable screening instruments. 

A Quantitative Classification Table is 
presented as ar aid in the interpretation of 
the Dvorine Color Perception Test. This 
provides a classification as to degree of 
defect, the percentages of color blindness 
that may be found in the general popula- 
tion for each degree of defect, and an esti- 
mate of the vocational limitation resulting 
from such defects. Further refinement of 
this testing device is expected with the ac- 
cumulation of additional standardization 
data and occupational information. 
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FIRST MERIT SCHOLARS SELECTED 


Winners in the 1956 Merit Scholar program were announced on May 
1. They were selected from among 60,000 who originally competed for 
the awards because of high scores on college aptitude tests given na 


tionally, leadership, and extracurricular achievement. 


More than $5 


million in scholarships are being awarded wo these 525 high school 


seniors. 


The average worth of each scholarship is $6,000—each Merit 


Scholar will receive the amount he needs to complete four years of 
college, depending on his financial resources. 

Although the Merit Scholar program was initially set up in September, 
1955 with grants from two leading foundations, the amount of money 
available for scholarships has been swelled from $1 million to the present 


total because of private industry participation. 


For every dollar con 


tributed to the program by corporations NMSC has added a dollar. 
Donors may specify some limitations on the use of their funds, such 
as geographical location of college, carcer purpose, sex of students, parents 
occupation, and others. The Corporation or the donor will select from 
among the winners of the competition students conforming as nearly as 


possible to the donor's requirements. 


Among the winners boys outnumbered girls by about two to one. 
Not too surprisingly, a high percentage of the winning youngsters indi- 


cated a desire to follow careers in science and engineering. 


Many of 


them are already engaged in rather advanced research projects. Their 


outside activities are many and varied: 


one winner is a disc jockey on 


his home town radio station; several are paid correspondents for news- 
papers; and one has translated into verse four books of Homer's /liad 
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Test Score Interpretation and Client Confusions 


IRWIN A. BERG 


— PROFESSIONAL counsclor has en- 
countered the counselee who gave evi- 
dence of misunderstanding his test perform- 
ance, such as confusing interest test scores 
with aptitude or achievement measures. 
With experience, the counselor usually 
learns to take precautions against such mis- 
understanding as a matter of routine. Yet 
periodically, even the experienced worker 
will be startled by a client whose remarks 
indicate. that, despite the counselor's pre- 
cautions, he understood the test data in the 
wrong frame of réference. The present 
report is a brief account of the common 
forms of client confusion as they occurred 
in counseling interviews held by six coun- 
selor trainees with 30 clients at the North- 
western University Adult Counseling Bu- 
reau. The interviews were part of the prac- 
ticum experience of the trainees, and the 
present writer recorded or listened directly 
to the interviews. The trainees held the 
M.A. degree in either psychology or educa- 
tion (guidance), and ali of them had had 
some full-time counseling experience prior 
to entering the practicum course. The cli- 
ents were 17 males and 13 females employed 
in the Chicago area, and they ranged in age 
from 19 to 42. Ostensibly, these clients had 
come to the Bureau for assistance in arriving 
at a vocational choice; however as is often 
the case, a number of them were deeply 
concerned about problems which were not 
directly related to vocational choice. The 
client interviews are a sample taken from 
interviews held by different trainees during 
a three-year period. Of course, no claim is 
made that percentages of clients who ex- 


Inwin A. Brae is Chairman of the Department of 
Psychology at Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 
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hibited a given type of confusion in the 
present study are likely to be representative 
of other counseling centers. However, a 
particular form of confusion will probably 
be found, at least momentarily, in a great 
many counseling situations. 

The most frequent misunderstanding re- 
vealed by clients, as Tasie | shows, was the 
assumption that high test scores in a given 
area were akin to a guarantee of success 
while low test scores precluded the possi- 
bility of success. Typical responses which 
reflected this attitude were client remarks 
such as, “Let's see—my math and spatial 
visualization tests are high; so I'll get good 
grades in engineering school” or, conversely, 
“So I can’t go into pre-med because my 
natural sciences tests ain't no good.” The 
counselor, of course, had made no assertion 
that success or failure was foreordained be- 
cause of superior or inferior test perform- 
ance. It may possibly have occurred to him, 
in view of the latter client's diction, that a 
major in English might offer certain ob- 
stacles; however any such thoughts were 
commendably unvoiced. Be that as it may, 
the counselors were able to clear up such 
client misapprehensions by discussing the 
role of motivation in relation to achieve- 
ment and by explaining the significance of 
test scores. Yet one wonders whether the 
reserved client who does not respond as 
candidly as those above may not occasionally 
carry from the interview a faulty under- 
standing of what his test performance 
means. There is a childlike faith among 
a large segment of the general public that 
psychological tests are inexorable predictors 
of achievement; hence it is essential that 
double, even triple checks be instituted as 
safeguards against this attitude. The coun- 
selor may be professionally quite competent, 
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TABLE 1 
Types of Test Score Misunderstanding Revealed by 30 Clients 











Centile Confused with [Q 
Confusion over What 1Q Means 
Norm Group Confused 

Confusion of Interest and Aptitude 
Scores a Guarantee of Success 


N % 
4 13.4 
5 16.7 - 
12 40.0 
15 50.0 
17 56.7 





but he is often working against an idée fixe 
where tests are concerned. 

The second most common confusion 
among the clients was the acceptance of 
interest test scores as indicators of aptitude 
or ability. The counselor trainees were 
partly responsible for this misunderstand- 
ing because their interest test score interpre- 
tation was possibly too straightforward. 
That is, they emphasized that interest was 
being measured but ignored the relation- 
ship to achievement or aptitude, leaving 
15 of the 30 clients with the understanding 
that high Kuder Preference Record me- 
chanical interest scores, for example, indi- 
cated high mechanical aptitude. A second 
interview was necessary to Clear up the con- 
fusion. 

Curiously, when the client's erroneous 
impression was pointed out to the coun- 
sclors involved, they replied that, after all, 
interest and aptitude or achievement were 
substantially correlated. This, of course, 
was a blind spot in the counselors’ training. 
They were surprised to learn that only very 
rarely do interest and achievement measures 
correlate above 0.40 and that most such cor- 
relations are significantly below this size. 
Just how this hiatus in their professional 
preparation occurred is not known; however 
the gap possibly may be more common 
among trainees than one would suppose. 
Thus, in checking for client confusion, an 
unsuspected counselor confusion was also 
uncovered. 

A number of client misunderstandings 
which occur in a counseling situation are 
probably the consequence of having learned 
a little about psychological tests but having 
learned that little very well. The confu- 
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sions which were related to norm groups 
or the meaning of intelligence test scores 
are cases in point. A man with two years 
of college, for example, scored in the av 
erage range (61st percentile) in mathematics 
compared to graduate students in mathe 
matics, but he somehow got the idea that he 
was average compared to the general popu- 
lation. The opposite was true for another 
client who thought general population 
norms meant college students. Similarly, 
clients usually know what an IQ means 
numerically and so are delighted to learn 
that their intelligence level is superior. But 
as five clients in the present study realized 
after an initial period of confusion, superior 
intelligence for the general population is 
only average in a college setting where the 
mean IQ is around 120. Similarly, centile 
scores, such as those for the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination, are occasionally taken 
to mean IQ's, much to the temporary dis- 
comfiture of the client. Fortunately, all 
such misperceptions were clarified, though 
with disappointment for some but with 
relief for others. 

One is tempted, when reviewing the types 
of client confusion described in the present 
study, to dwell heavily upon the fact that 
these were counselor trainees. By implica- 
tion, at least, such emphasis might indi- 
cate that similar confusions are vrey rare, 
perhaps non-existent, among professional 
counselors of adequate experience. But 
are they? The present writer was unaware 
that such confusion was as common as it 
was until a routine check was made and the 
results tabulated. The data from this tab 
ulation, of course, provided an obvious safe 
guard and showed the direction further 
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counselor training must take for avoiding spot. Even better, perhaps, is to dispense 
future client misunderstandings with re- entirely with the use of numerical scores 


spect to test performance. However it is and concentrate on the norm group, making 
not impossible that experienced counselors sure that the counselee understands clearly 


encounter, or perhaps engender, similar ‘the nature of the comparison group. Then, 
confusions in their counselees but are un- “es¢riptive phrases such as “below average, 
aware of them “average range,” “superior,” etc., can be 


ts used to indicate the level of the client's test 
When it is necessary to transmit test scores ; 
to cli he eff as ba performance. A number of counseling bu 
Ot 5 - » » - . . . 
wats een seeck rete POSSESS TET Sey = caus have employed this latter descriptive 
ing misunderstandings about test informa-  jyerhod for some years and have found it 
tion is to have the counselee tell the coun- effective, But even so, some misunderstand 
selor at the close of the interview what the ings may occur and the wise counselor will 
tests mean to him, the client. Then, any routinely review the client's understanding 


misapprehensions can be corrected on the of his test performance. 


GUIDANCE TV SHOW WINS NATIONAL AWARD 


“Your Future Unlimited,” a vocational guidance feature series of 
Television Station WMCT, Memphis, Tennessee, received the Sylvania 
Television Award for 1955 as “the best locally produced educational 
show in the nation.” This series, which appears on Sunday afternoons 
from January to June, earlier received the National Freedoms Founda 
tion Award for its outstanding work in interpreting the American Way 
of Life. 

Each Sunday, a different business, profession or wade is featured. 
Leaders in the field are interviewed and discuss the type of work, kind 
of people desired, necessary preparation for and opportunities in the 
vocation. Discussion is supplemented by slides, charts, movie films and 
other aids. The show audience is estimated at between 45,000 and 
70,000 for each show. 

For the 1956 series a questionnaire survey of high school students 
of the Memphis area determined interests among the many groups asking 
to have their occupation presented. A “Career Day” handbook was 
distributed to schools planning Career Conferences, and a “Career Team” 
formed by the sponsors of the series was made available to schools wish- 
ing this service. 

The Board of Consultants for the series includes W. R. Atkinson, 
Memphis Psychological Service Cenier; Elizabeth McCain, Memphis 
juvenile Court; H. E. Rumble, Memphis State College; A. T. Johnson, 
Southwestern College, Memphis; Robert Moore, Arkansas State College, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas; and Harley F. Garrett, University of Mississippi, 
University, Mississippi. Denby Brandon prepares the programs and 
moderates the pane! discussions. 
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Editorial 








T is rHe end of a publication year and 
it seems appropriate to report to readers 
and contributors concerning a number of 
aspects of Journal publication. 

We have received during the publication 
year more than two hundred and thirty 
manuscripts of which we published 85. 
This means that about one out of every 
three articles is accepted for publication. 
Except for one area, there is a flow of good 
articles reasonably in line with the expecta- 
tions set up in our policy statement. 

Two central problems confront us: in 
its attempt to present outstanding practice, 
sound theory and careful research, the 
Journal is in a real sense a teaching docu- 
ment. This means that the Journal must 
maintain a certain amount of lead with re- 
spect to practitioners in the fields. How- 
ever, such lead easily may be increased to 
the point where readers’ needs and readiness 
are not fujly considered. If, on the contrary, 
standards, are lowered, the Journal may in 
effect lag behind its readers. Actually we 
suppose that the lead is variable from issue 
to issue and from one article to another. 
Safety here seems to lie in awareness of the 
situation of the working counselor and in 
the collective good sense and judgment of 
the Editorial Board. 

\ <econd problem lies in the scarcity of 
articles on guidance on the secondary school 
level. This is remediable, but only if in 
addition to solicited -materials, we receive 
from the practitioners, researchers, and 
theorists materials applicable to guidance 
problems on this school level. Of course 
it is obvious that our general field of work 
progresses as a whole. Verified findings in 
student personnel practice in the universities 
in part at least are applicable to lower school 
levels. Advances in psychometric practice 
have pertinence in many work settings. 
Such examples can be multiplied many 
times. But it is also evident that the second- 
ary schools, like rehabilitation agencies, em- 
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ployment offices, or guidance clinics, face 
problems that are particular to them. Per 
haps we should start with a delineation of 
the problems, the research needs, theory 
formulation, and work-day contlicts, belore 
going further. A comprehensive and sound 
article on just this would be welcome 

Articles published in the Journal reflect 
very frequently the discerning analysis of 
Editorial Board members and consultants. 
The Editor presents to the contributor a 
kind of collective wisdom of leaders in the 
field whose hard work is all the more not 
worthy because it remains anonymous. The 
importance of a most competent and re 
spected Editorial Board cannot be over 
stated. Whe observant reader who has more 
than glanced at the inside front cover of 
this issue will have noted that we have lost 
the services of Harold Pepinsky, and of 
Kathryn Hopwood Wallace Jami 
whose terms of service expired. Their loss 
is compensated by the addition to the Board 
of Edward Landy, Leona E. Tyler, and 
Francis P. Robinson. Dr. Landy is Divector 
of the Division of Counseling Service of the 
Newton (Mass.) Public Schools, and we 
hope will be in a position to assist with our 
need for materials reflecting the secondary 
school guidance scene. Dr. Landy, Dr. 
Tyler, and Dr. Robinson are too well known 
to warrant extensive comment here. Both 
Dr. Tyler's latest book “The Work of the 
Counselor” and Dr. Robinson's “Principles 
and Procedures in Student Counseling” are 
“musts” for all counselors. We have reason 
to congratulate ourselves. 

We prepare for the new publication year 
with a stock of good articles. Plans for next 
year, now well under way, include a series 
on multi-factor tests, publication of a num 
ber of the excellent papers presented at the 
APGA Convention, and presentation of a 
number of symposia. 

The Journal outlook for 1956-1957 is 
J. S. 


and 


good 
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Association Activities 





Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


A Backward Glance, A Forward Look 


O ASSOCIATION completed another suc- 
cessful year on April 30. During Mary 
Corre’s administration membership reached 
a new high of 7,583. The annual conven- 
tion was attended by over 2,100 persons, 
more than any previous one. The quality, 
quantity of publications prepared by APGA 
and its divisions increased significantly. Art 
Hitchcock, our new Executive Secretary, 
effectively represented us in Washington. 
It was a good year. 

We can look forward with confidence to 
the coming year. In this brief article I 
shall attempt to outline some of the year's 
objectives which the Executive Council and 
the APGA Assembly set at their recent meet- 
ings in Washington. Elsewhere in this issue 
of the Journal the persons named to various 
committees are listed. Should my comments 
about responsibilities of varied committees 
spark an idea, I hope that you will forward 
it to the appropriate committee chairman 
or to me, 

Although APGA membership rose to an 
all time high in 1956, we did not reach many 
of our co-workers. In a survey made by Bill 
Cottle, preliminary data indicate that only 
1 out of 8 members of branches are affliated 
with us. The Executive Council does not 
sanction the idea of membership drives just 
to increase numbers. It sincerely believes, 
however, that each branch has a responsi- 
bility to interpret the meaning of APGA 
membership to its local members. Only 
when most of our co-workers are affliated 
with APGA will it be able to truly represent 
and effectively serve our profession. The 
Membership Committee has been asked to 
concentrate its efforts in interpreting APGA 
to members of local branches and to students 
preparing for guidance and personnel work. 

In the past year, NVGA and APGA have 
worked together to develop a strong branch 
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structure for both organizations. APGA 
chartered 15 new branches this year to bring 
its total to 24. One of the major tasks of 
the Executive Secretary will be working with 
groups wishing to study the advisability of 
applying for recognition as a branch of 
APGA. 

The Constitution Committee was in- 
structed by the 1956 APGA Assembly to 
propose amendments which will provide for 
branch representation in the APGA As. 
sembly. The 1957 APGA Assembly mem- 
bers met informally with the Chairman of 
the committee to discuss constitutional and 
by-law revisions. It appears that there is 
need for several other changes occasioned 
by developments in APGA since its first con 
stitution was written five years ago. 

Our organization, like all other organiza 
tions, is being hard pressed by the inflation- 
ary spiral. Despite rigid economies, con- 
stantly increasing costs wipe out the gains 
made by having more members. If APGA 
is to provide the kinds of services regarded 
as essential the association must find ways of 
securing more operating funds. The Exec- 
utive Council feels that to insure its exist- 
ence in adverse conditions, APGA must in 
crease its capital fund by $30,000. 

During the month of May, each member 
of the Association will receive a nominations 
ballot. Last year, only 10 per cent of our 
members returned the ballot. Certainly 
this is not a record of which we can be 
proud. Active participation in the nomina- 
tions and elections of the association is not 
only a right, it is a duty inherent in member- 
ship! 

Our Placement Bulletin, a publication of 
the Placement Committee, apparently is a 
useful document. Subscriptions have in- 
creased considerably. Upon recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, the Executive Coun- 
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cil has authorized more frequent publica- 
tion of the Bulletin. The Editorial Com- 
mittee will study other publication needs 
during the year. “What kind of publica- 
tions should our association prepare?’’, is 
the question the Executive Council poses. 

A special Professional 
Training, Licensing and Certification has 
been asked to recommend to the APGA a 
set of standards for certification of guidance 
and personnel workers. Its recommenda- 
tions will be thoroughly discussed in De- 
troit. The Executive Council hopes that 
APGA can influence certification require- 
ments by publicly endorsing a set of recom- 
mended standards. Our Professional Stand. 
ards Committee is working on the next di- 
rectory of approved counseling agencies. It 
plans to publish the new directory in Au- 
gust. Is there an agency in your locality 
which should be listed? If so, please send 
its name to the committee chairman. 


‘ 


committee on 


Our Research Committee will continue 
the review of published investigations in an 
effort to discover ones which are worthy of 
the APGA Research Award. The Interna 
tional Relations Committee will also con 
tinue its work of establishing communica 
tion channels with guidance workers 
throughout the world. It appears that 
foundations will continue to underwrite the 
work of this committee. 

Our next convention will be held in De 
troit, April 15-18, 1957. The Convention 
and Program Committee has already se- 
lected the convention staff. Keynote 
speakers have been invited, and visits to 
points of interest are being planned. Mark 
the dates on your calendar, plan to attend 

The year ahead bodes well to be a busy 
one. It can be a fruitful one if each of us 
accepts the responsibilities we incure as 
members of APGA.—Currrorp P. Froen 
Lich, President, APGA. 


Officers Elected in A.P.G.A., Divisions 


oe M. Frercuer, Jr., Director of the 
University Counseling and Testing 
Center and Professor of Psychology at Ohio 
State University is the new President-Elect 
of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. He will succeed Clifford P. 
Froelich as President on May 1, 1957. Willa 
Norris, Assistant Professor of Education at 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
is the new APGA Treasurer 

Division 1, the American College Per- 
sonnel Association, Division 3, the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Division 
4, the Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education and Division 5, the 
American School Counselors Association, 
also held their elections with APGA this 
year. 

New officers of ACPA are: President- 
Elect, Robert Kamm, Dean of Student Per- 
sonnel Services, Texas A & M College; 
ACPA Members-at-Large of the Executive 
Council: Robert Callis, Head of the Coun- 
seling Bureau, University of Missouri, Col- 
umbia; Melvene D. Hardee, Coordinator of 
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Counseling and Guidance, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee; Kathryn L. Hop- 
wood, Dean of Students at Hunter College, 
New York; and Edward J. Shoben, Profes 
sor of Psychology, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, New York. Delegates to the 
1957 APGA Assembly, in addition to Offi- 
cers and Executive Council members will 
include the following elected representa 
tives: John C. Clevenger, William C. 
Cottle, William G. Craig, Daniel D. Feder, 
Frank M. Fletcher, Theda Hagenah, Ken 
neth F. Herrold, Leslie L. Martin, Lawrence 
A. Riggs, Robert H. Shaffer, William Max 
Wise and Sadie M. Yancey. 

Officers elected by NVGA are: President 
Elect, Raymond N. Hatch, Director of the 
Bureau of Research and Service and Profes- 
sor of Guidance at Michigan State Univer 
sity, East Lansing; Secretary, Emily Cher- 
venik, Assistant Dean of Women at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin; Treasurer, Mrs. Har 
old F. Bannister, Director of the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio; Trus 
tees, William A. Mann, Counselor and Per 
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sonnel Consultant, Michigan State Univer- 
sity and Paul C. Polmantier, Professor of 
Education, University of Missouri, Col 
umbia. 

1957 APCA Assembly members elected 
by NVGA are: Ethel Grace Allison, Mar- 
garet E. Andrews, Kenneth B. Ashcraft, 
Max F. Baer, Ella Stephens Barrett, Mar- 
garet E. Bennett, Dorothy M. Clendenen, 
Marguerite H. Coleman, Margaret P. Col- 
vin, Harold F. Cottingham, James P. Davis, 
Salvatore G. Dimichael, Mitchell Dreese, 
Willis Dugan, Gertrude Forrester, Robert 
Hoppock, Kenneth B. Hoyt, Donald FE. 
Kitch, James L. MacKay, Harold Mahoney, 
George E. Mowrer, Willa Norris, Charles 
E. Odell, John G. Odgers, ]. Warren Perry, 
Edward C. Roeber, C. Winfield Scott, Frank 
L.. Sievers, George S. Speer, Donald Super, 
A. A. Wellck, William D. Wilkins, H. Edgar 
Williams, Helen Wood and Marguerite 
Zapoleon. 

Officers elected by SPATE are: President 
Elect, Collins W. Burnett, Coordinator of 
Student Personnel, College of Education, 
and Professor of Psychology at the Ohio 
State University, Columbus; Secretary- 


Treasurer, Elizabeth Hartshorn, Associate 
Dean of Students and Associate Professor of 


Education, New Haven State Teachers 
College, New Haven, Connecticut; Execu- 
tive Committee, William H. Edson, Direc 
tor of Student Personnel, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Paul Kelso, Co- 
ordinator of Student Counseling, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Rapids, and |. 
David O'Dea, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Florida State University, Tallahas- 
sec. 

Officers elected by ASCA are: President, 
Anna R. Meeks, Director of Guidance, 
Baltimore County Schools, Maryland; 
President-Elect, Harry Smallenburg, Di- 
rector of Research and Guidance, Los An 
geles County Schools, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Secretary-Treasurer, Bernice Boul- 
din, Counselor at the Hamlin Junior High 
School, Corpus Christi, Texas. Delegates 
elected to the APGA Assembly for 1957 ate: 
Clara W. Beezley, Calvert Bowman, How- 
ard Blasenak, John C. Burris, Bess Day, 
Margaret Gilkey, Mary Gundel, Donald 
Kincaid, Theodore |]. Kuemmerlein, Ed- 
ward Landy, Jane H. McCafferty, Thomas 
W. Mulrooney, Opal D. Porter, Clara 
Richards, Ralph H. Sorenson, Efhe Lee 
Terrell, Donald K. Tucker, Geraldine D. 
Winkler. 
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What's YOUR Verdict? 





A Summation and a Charge 


Not a day passes, we are sure, but what 
some personnel worker faces and must cope 
with some problem of a legal mature: a 
boy booked by the police for an over- 
exuberant yet normal adolescent prank; an 
activity sponsor or residence supervisor sued 
for negligence by the irate parents of an 
injured daughter; a readmission hearing for 
one who considers his expulsion unwar- 
ranted; a citizens committee's petition for 
closing a fraternity house or for disclosure 
of students’ confidential records; a charge 
of malpractice, libel, or slander. You name 
it~somewhere today it will happen. And 
when it does, how will this personne! 
worker What resources, what prec 
edents, what convictions will he utilize as 
guidelines to the best exercise of his educa 
tive responsibility? 

For the last fifteen issues of the Journal 
we have attempted in this feature to speak 
to these questions. Utilizing a situational 
case approach, based on recorded court 
decisions, we have dealt with legal prob 
lems pertinent to several specific guidance 
and personnel functions: privileged com 
munication; fraternity and housing con 
cerns; admissions; discipline; liability and 
negligence; students’ legal status; and 
others. Beyond this, several cases have 
highlighted personnel workers’ responsi 
bilities, personally and professionally, as 
members of total institutional staffs and as 
citizens in the community: libel and 
slander; matters of taxation, finance, ten- 
ure, and contracts; church-state relation 
ships; necessity for encouraging harmonious 
community relations; attention to contem 
porary educational issues such as segrega- 
teachers’ salaries, etc. Throughout 


acter 


tion, 
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by THOMAS B. SHREWSBURY 


we have pointed up the inseparability of 
legal and moral considerations: instances 
where past judicial interpretations have 
conflicted with moral justice, where the 
law as written has failed to keep pace with 
changing societal standards. And always 
we have focused on the many implications 
for guidance and personnel workers for 
preventive guidance, on their moral obli 
gations to evaluate, to anticipate, and to 
work positively toward overcoming these 
present inconsistencies so often detrimental 
to the effective guidance of youth. 

In this, the final column in the series, we 
extrapolate and submit six. basic principles 
as guidelines to this preventive task: 

1. Know the law: Obvious, perhaps, yet 
difculties often arise simply out of ignor- 
ance. School and college attorneys are not 
always available when situations demand 
immediate attention, nor can they be ex 
pected to assume for others the prerogatives 
of adult citizenship. Theirs is a consulta 
tive, interpretive, resource role,- 

In this connection, a readily 
library of school law is most desirable. A 
list of pertinent periodicals, relevant state 
and federal publications and resources, plus 
the too few contributions in guidance litera 
ture can be compiled by reference to the 
columns in this series and to our previous 
effort in this regard.! 

2. Work to improve the law: Where ex 
isting statutes are inconsistent and restric 
tive, personnel workers must work posi 
tively for more enlightened legislation 
individually as well as through local, state, 
and national community and/or profes 
sional organizations. 

3. Orient affiliated staff to legal aspects 
No law compels personnel workers to edu 
cate faculty counselors, activity sponsors, 


accessible 
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off-campus housing supervisors, secretaries, 
and others attached to their staffs in the 
legal implications of their jobs, but such 
education can prevent needless unfortu- 
nate mishaps. 

4. Maintain effective community rela- 
tions: Similarly, no legal compulsion exists 
here, but the moral obligation is self- 
evident. Poor human relations with local 
police and fellow citizens can not only react 
adversely on students’ welfare, bat can also 
easily jeopardize influential support for 
much needed educational legislation. 

5. Educate students in their legal rights: 
Provision on guidance staffs for legal ad- 
visers for students; attention to this area in 
government and social science classes, orien- 
tation discussions, student activity groups, 
etc.— in this and other ways unnecessary in- 
cidents stemming, again, from ignorance 
might be avoided. 

6. Develop a system of ethics: How per- 
sonnel workers handle problems of a legal 
character, how they balance the conflicting 
loyalties often present, in the last analysis 
will depend heavily upon their sense of 
ethical values as integrated into their per- 
Except for legal 


sonal philosophy of life. 
restrictions in some instances, meeting these 
problems will be little different actually 


from meeting any of the myriad crises in 
their daily routines. We would only em- 
phasize that when these instances arise, as 
inevitably they will, mere knowledge of 
the legal implications will count for little 
unless personnel workers can interpret these 
implications for the best interests of all 
concerned according to a soundly formu- 
lated and consistent ethical philosophy.? 

This, then, marks “finis” to the series. 
We have personally enjoyed presenting it 
and hope it has proved useful and provoca- 
tive. This does not, however, mark “finis” 
to a problem area so significantly relevant 
to so much of personnel work. Let's just 
say that “court is adjourned” for the mo- 
ment, for there is much yet remaining to 
be considered, proposed, and acted upon if 
our responsibility to the moral and intel- 
lectual self-development of young people 
is to be fully realized. As educators, in this 
area as in others, we must all assume our full 
share of this charge. 

That, at any rate, is how we see it. How 
about you? . . . What's your verdict? 


'T. B. Shrewsbury, “Legal Implications for Stu- 
dent Personnel Workers.” Chap. XIX in Lloyd-Jones 
and Smith (ed.) Student Personnel Work as Deeper 
Teaching. New York: Harper & Bros., 1954; p. $18. 

* Ibid.; pp. 296-299. 
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Books Reviewed 





reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


Counsetinc Psycnotocy (Second Edi- 
tion), by Milton E. Hahn and Malcolm §. 
MacLean. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1955. xi + 302 pp. 
$4.75. 


Yh. BOOK seems designed to introduce the 
uninitiated to some of the fundamental 
concepts and procedures in counseling. It 
should be useful in fulfilling this purpose. 
The overview of the field is reasonably com- 
plete. There are several sections in which 
the training and experience requirements 
for counselors are dealt with, although no 
completely systematic treatment is given. 

The section on use of vocational informa- 
tion is very good and the outline of “data 
for a systematic case study” should be help- 
ful to the beginning counselor. The treat- 
ment of aptitudes, abilities, and interests 
from the point of view of validity of meas- 
urement and usefulness in counseling is also 
good. 

The conception of counseling as learning, 
a central theme of the book, is emphasized 
in a separate chapter dealing with counsel- 
ing as learning and anxiety reduction. This 
is perhaps the most central theme of the 
book. The authors specifically disavow any 
special theoretical allegiance, seeking to 
eniphasize the importance and usefulness 
of the eclectic approach in counseling. 
Their stress of the counselor's need for 
broad training and orientation is a useful 
note in a period which sees training be- 
coming specific and intensively clinical. 

A final chapter relates counseling to other 
disciplines such as law and medicine and 
focuses attention on some of the precau- 
tions the counselor must exercise. 

Repeatedly, however, the reviewer found 
himself supplying materials, thoughts, and 
concepts which he “was sure the authors 
intended.” Perhaps this tendency is in- 
evitable as one reads the works of known 
and respected colleagues. The areas in 
which more comprehensive and more sys- 
tematic treatment would have increased the 
book's usefulness include (1) counselor- 
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training, which should have referred to the 
APA's 1951 Northwestern University Con 
ference on Training of Counselors to the 
Doctoral Level and the recent work of 
Division 17 of APA on sub-doctoral level 
training; (2) the contribution of the VA 
since 1951 in more securely establishing the 
counseling psychologist in government 
service as well as gaining national recogni 
tion for the position and its technical re 
quirements; (3) a more psychological orien 
tation of diagnostic categories for use in 
counseling; (4) the counseling interview 
With the recognized importance of the in 
terview as a basic counseling tool, a more 
complete treatment of methods and tech 
niques would have been welcomed 

There is much useful and important 
material in this book. The viewpoints and 
approaches to basic problems reflect the 
wide and varied counseling experiences of 
the authors, and thus have the special value 
of being based on counseling realities. The 
book’s purpose might have been made 
clearer Rad balance and treatment among 
and within various areas received better 
attention. —DaAnie. D. Fever, University of 
Denver. ‘ 


——--- 4 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL, 
by Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. Gall 
Volumes I, II, Ul. Boston: Porter 
Sargent, 1955, 1956. 


tip THREE VOLUMES are designed as texts, 
according to Frampton and Gall, the 
compilers, with the purpose being “to pri- 
marily serve college students, parents, lay- 
men, and new personne! entering our field 
who desire a comprehensive authoritative 
survey of special education for the excep- 


tional.” The group defined are novices in 
the field of special education, and it is this 
reviewer's opinion that novices reading 
these texts will give up with a feeling of 
frustration. For example, one cannot help 
but feel sorry for the person finishing Sec 





tion I, Chapter III, entitled “Classification 
and Census.” In this chapter, three distinct 
subsections are written by different authors, 
each presenting a set of figures pertaining 
to incidence, which are in no way related. 
The authors glibly state, “it is evident that 
these estimates, concerning all age groups 
and differing in numerous instances, are 
not amenable to accurate statistical anal- 
ysis. However, taken together they do pre- 
sent to the laymen and he rofessional the 
stark fact that the field of special educa- 
tion is large and its problems formidable.” 
It may be questioned whether the problems 
need be as confusing—as a comparison of 
the data presented indicates. 

There are many criticisms of the volumes, 
a few of which would include: (1) Ques- 
tionable organization of the volumes; (2) 
the undesirability of repeating the entire 
table of contents in each of the three vol- 
umes; (3) constant repetition of materials 
by the various authors (apparently authors 
were not briefed as to the organization of 
the work prior to writing nor asked to limit 
their remarks to specific sections of a large 
a area); (4) articles written for pro- 
essional journals have been reproduced 
without E staniore consideration being given 
to the type of reading audience being 
served by these volumes; (5) included in one 
of the volumes is a chapter written by a 
parent of a handicapped which does not 
appear to be in keeping with the profes- 
sional tone toward which the educators 
stated they were striving; (6) there are fre- 
a typographical and factual errors 
throughout the volumes; (7) a glossary 


placed at the end of the first volumes does 
not aid the readers of volumes II and III 
(apparently, the task of developing the 
glossary was assigned to a person who had 
not had the opportunity to read subsequent 
volumes, and, since none is included for the 
later volumes, the glossary is quite incom- 


plete); (8) the size of type and/or the 
general format of the pages make reading 
difficult. 

For a complete review of the three vol- 
umes it would be necessary to review each 
section dealing with specific handicapping 
conditions; however, space will not permit 
such a detailed review. This reviewer, 
being keenly interested in the problems of 
organization and administration of pro 
grams of special education, was dis- 
appointed that many administrative prob- 
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lems confronting educators were treated 
lightly or were completely missing. Prob- 
lems of legislation pertaining to classes was 
inadequately treated. Anyone interested 
specifically in finance of special programs 
would find little or nothing. School build- 
ings, facilities for exceptional children and 
youth and information pertaining to edu- 
cational organization in small communi- 
ties are almost completely lacking. 

The scope of the subject of education for 
the exceptional, the variety of methods 
used in the volumes plus the varying styles 
of writing of those contributing, causes the 
person seriously interested in special educa- 
tion to wonder whether these volumes 
would be of value to the average under- 
graduate student.—Maurice H. Fouracre, 
Department of Special Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia Unwwersity. 


<> 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS AND LOANS, 
Volume III, by S. Norman Feingold. 
Cambridge: Bellman Publishing Com 
pany, 1955. 471 pp. $10.00. 


= is THE third volume under the same 
title, “Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans.” The current volume presents addi- 
tional valuable information about financial! 
aids for graduates and undergraduates in 
American education today to . found in 
Volume I appearing in 1949 and Volume II 
in 1951, 

The main section under Part I entitled 
“Planning your Career’ describes how stu- 
dent aid should be considered in working 
out vocational plans. Suggestions are given 
on how to apply for educational assistance 
and sample application blanks are included. 
The content of this section is somewhat 
enlarged and improved from similar sections 
in the two previous volumes. 

Part Il, the heart of the book, gives in 
alphabetical order the agencies administer- 
ing funds with the name and address of the 
agency, qualifications for assistance, amount 
of money available, special field of interest 
and the person or office to whom application 
should be made. Such information is given 
for some 365 different agencies. Those 
funds included in Volumes I and II have 
not been included in Volume III unless the 
agency which administers the fund has 
changed. 
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In Part III there is a comprehensive bibli- 
ography of over 300 books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals covering additional sources on 
financial aid for students and on means for 
setting up and administering such funds. 
Index A of Part III is a subject matter index 
for Part I. In Index B all aids are indexed 
alphabetically both by the administering 
agency and by name of the scholarship, 
fellowship, or loan. In Index C all financial 
aids are listed by vocational goal or field of 
interest. This Index is a master index for 
Volumes I and II as well as III. Each aid 
is properly coded so that the level of train- 
ing, graduate or undergraduate, as well as 
the sex for which the aid is intended, is 
indicated. 

Users of financial aid information, both 
counselor and counselee, will find that in- 
formation in Volume III adds measurably 
to data gathered by Author Feingold in | 
and II. It is hoped that the author, in his 
constant effort to collect helpful informa- 
tion in the area of financial aids, will see 
the need for preparing a future publica- 
tion which encompasses the information 
gathered in all three volumes and any addi- 
tional data which he undoubtedly will have 
collected by that date. Strict budgets for 
many school guidance programs preclude 
purchase of specialized educational source 
materials at the price of ten dollars a vol- 
ume or, as recommended by the author, all 
three volumes for twenty dollars.—WILLa 
Norris, Assistant Professor of Guidance, 
Michigan State University. 


-- — —- qp--———-  — 


Wuen Teacners Face THEMseLves, by 
Arthur T. Jersild. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1955. 169 


pp- 


ersild’s 


{23 wHo HAvE foilowed Dr. 
writings in recent years are familiar with 
his interesting in self-understanding and 


self-acceptance. This book is another con- 
tribution in this area. It is written for 
teachers and is based on the belief that 
teachers cannot make much progress in 
helping others to understand themselves un- 
less they (the teachers) are engaged in the 
process of understanding themselves. 

To develop self-understanding and self- 
acceptance a type of personal examination 
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is needed. What am I concerned with? 
What is the meaning of life for me? What 
is the meaning of the various activities? 

In helping the teacher to make this 
“search of self” Jersild selects six areas of 
personal concern, namely, anxiety, loneli- 
ness, the problem of meaning, sex, hostility, 
and compassion. These areas are not of 
equal weight. As the analysis proceeds two 
stand out—anxiety and the problem of 
meaning. 

Data for this study were obtained from 
three sources: 

(1) Eleven different groups of students 
drawn for the most part from college 
courses in Educational Psychology, Founda- 
tions of Education, and Child Psychology 
responded to Personal Issues Inventories de 
signed to reveal the nature and extent of the 
various feelings. 

(2) Psychoanalytic writings as repre 
sented by Horney, Sullivan, and Fromm 
were examined for basic concepts. 

(3) The data from developmental psy 
chok were reexamined for the light’ 
they » Mire on the deeper feelings of man 





The instruments used in eliciting data 
as to a are described in the appendix. 
For example, in the investigation of feel- 
loneliness the item 


ings of following 


appears: 


What others have said: 
I feel cut off from others too much; I might say 
is an invisible between me and 


there barrier 


others. 


In a parallel column appear the following 
alternatives: 


I've felt this way, and it's one of the areas in 
which I probably need help in understanding 
myself. 

I've felt this way, but I don’t particularly see 
it as an issue on which I need help. 

This has not been an issue in my life. 


I'm not sure. 


Each of the six concerns is examined in 
detail as to its nature, process of develop- 
ment, emphasis given by students who were 
queried, and its relation to the teaching 
proc css. 

The strength of this book lies in the care- 
ful analysis of the nature of each of the 


areas. For example in an analysis of the 
feelings involved in the area labeled “the 
‘search for meaning” the data show that 
over a third of the subjects indicated one 
or more of the conditions of hopelessness 
described in the Inventory as representing 
a problem in their own lives. Some of the 
responses border on despair. Then the 
writer goes on, “Who are these aes 
ones? The despairing ones, according to 
the view presented here, are not those who, 
in this study, spoke of areas of meaningless- 
ness in their lives, or said they felt lonely 
or homeless or hopeless. These people are 
still alive in the search for selfhood. They 
have the courage, and the humility, to 
accept the fact that there is something 
empty in their lives. They say that there 
is something of deadness in their existence, 
but by virtue of facing this condition they 
are among those who are most alive. The 
despairing ones are not found among those 
who have the courage to face their anx- 
iety, hostility, loneliness, and search for 
meaning, as did the people in this study 
who openly affirmed that they needed help 
and courageously asked for it. The — 
ing ones are more likely to be among those 
who pretend to be well adjusted and claim 
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to be above ordinary human frailty. Their 
“adjustment” may be a form of despair: 
Adjustment to conformity. Adjustment by 
way of surrender of feeling. Adjustment 
to a condition of not even daring to face 
the issues of arxiety and meaning. . . . 

“It is good to feel sympathy for those 
who weep, but more in need of sympathy 
are those who despairingly have  sur- 
rendered the right to weep.” 

Some readers may wish that in addition 
to the material presented in this study more 
attention had been given to the ways of 
working out the various problems that 
teachers have found satisfying. But this 
requires another study. Investigators who 
are interested in the nature and process of 
self-understanding and its relation to the 
understanding of others will find the anal- 
yses of each of the areas in this book most 
stimulating. The study deals with a field 
that is most important for all types of 
guidance workers.—Ratrpn H. OJEMANN, 
State University of Lowa. 


<> 





LUNDERSTANDING ProrLe IN Distress, by 
Barney katz and Louis P. Thorpe. New 
York: ' Ronald Press, 1955. 357 pp. 
$4.00, 


Dynegy Prorpte IN Distress at- 
tempts to give the reader a clear, 
simple explanation of the various types of 
human emotional maladjustments and men- 
tal disorders encountered in everyday life. 
i poe out that persons with emotional 
difheulties are persons in distress and that 
there are millions who suffer distress in 
varying degrees. Beginning with an ex- 
planation of the basic human needs, the 
authors go on to show how a thwarting of 
these needs and an individual's attempts 
to cope with this thwarting may bring 
about emotional maladjustment. Con- 
flicts which may have their roots in the 
distant, long forgotten past of childhood 
may result in behavior patterns and quirks 
of personality which are inexplicable both 
to the individual himself and to his as- 
sociates. The authors then show how the 
individual is always striving to adjust in 
the best possible manner for him and how 
this struggle may result in the use of various 
defense mechanisms, some moderately de- 
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sirable and some decidedly undesirable. 
Factors in the achievement of a ad- 


justment and symptoms of maladjustment: 


are discussed. The importance of an emo- 
tionally healthy childhood is stressed 
throughout. The relationship and inter- 
action of physical factors and emotional 
stress is also considered. 

Following this discussion of the basic 
principles of mental hygiene, Drs. Katz 
and Thorpe discuss various t of emo- 
tional maladjustment. They include ma- 
terial on the minor peculiarities and mild 
oddities of personality so frequently en- 
countered in everyday life, delinquency and 
crime, sexual deviations, psychosomatic 
illnesses, psychoneuroses, alcoholism and 
drug addiction, the stress of old age, func- 
tional psychoses and mental illnesses due to 
disease and injury. They close with a 
chapter which discusses the different 
therapies used, the selection of a therapist, 
fees and length of treatment, ending with 
a note of hope for those who suffer emo- 
tional distress. A list of recommended read- 
ings on various topics discussed in the book 
is appended. This list includes a sentence 
telling the reader what each book is about, 
thus serving as a useful guide in the selec- 


tion of supplementary reading material. 
A satisfactory index is also appended. 
This book is easy to read and contains 


It discusses in 
language 


material. 
understandable 


much valuable 
clear, simple, 
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causes, symptoms, and treatment of the 
various emotional maladjustments men- 
tioned above. Presumably it is written for 
the beginning psychology or mental hygiene 
student or for any intelligent lay person, 
but even those more advanced in the field 
might find it an interesting and helpful re 
view or summary. The subject matter is 
well organized and although some points 
may be controversial, the material on the 
whole is sound, well chosen, and interest. 
ing. It abounds with short, pertinent case 
illustrations which are cna enlivening 
and of interest to the reader. Some topics 
are wore thoroughly treated than ain 
and offer greater challenge to the thinking 
reader, but even those which receive rela- 
tively sketchy treatment offer material of 
value. At times too, it may all seem to be 
almost too simple—the causes of maladjust- 
ment too clear-cut and obvious and the 
answers too pat—but perhaps in a book of 
this sort which makes no pretense of delv- 
ing too deeply into theories, causes, and 
cures, this may be desirable. Certainly the 
idea that emotionally disturbed persons are 
ordinary individuals in distress who can be 
and are being helped may aid toward a 
better understanding and acceptance of 
emotional maladjustments and their treat. 
ment. Fundamentally, this book is sound, 
practical and worth reading.—Jeanne G. 
Gitpert, Psychologist, St. Charles Child 
Guidance Clinic, Brooklyn, New York. 
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